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The Problems of Tunisia and Morocco 


in the Seventh Session of the General Assembly 


by Harry N. Howard 


Whether designed to handle such problems, 
the United Nations, from its very inception has 
been confronted with difficult and complicated 
issues of trusteeship and non-self-governing ter- 
ritories, as was the League of Nations before it. 
Since 1951, in particular, the General Assembly 
has been faced with the question of Morocco, 
which has raised all kinds of issues from that of 
its competence to deal with this question to that 


| of whether, in any case, the United Nations is an 


appropriate forum through which to find viable 
solutions. But whatever the immediate or ulti- 
mate answers to be given to such questions, the 
problems of Tunisia and Morocco may serve as 
illustrations of the type of issues which are in- 
creasingly coming before the General Assembly 
from the Arab-Asian-African world. 

Tunisia became a protectorate of France under 
the treaties of Bardo (May 12, 1881) and La 
Marsa (June 8, 1883). Under the General Act 
of Algeciras (Apr. 7, 1906) the independence 
and integrity of Morocco were reaffirmed, and by 
the Treaty of Fez (Mar. 30, 1912), the Sultan 
accepted a French protectorate." The problems 
which have arisen, both in Tunisia and in Mo- 
rocco, along the North African shores of the 
Mediterranean, are essentially a development of 
the growing nationalist sentiment among the 
Arabic-speaking peoples of this area. 

During 1950 France and Tunisia entered into 
negotiations looking toward reforms which would 
advance the latter along the road toward self- 
government, although it did not prove possible to 
satisfy the Tunisian nationalist leaders who at- 
tempted to bring their differences before the Se- 
curity Council in April 1952. The tension between 
Morocco and France was brought formally to the 
notice of the General Assembly on October 4, 1951, 

For texts see (1) Bardo (Martens, N. R. G., 2d series, 
6:507); (2) La Marsa (ibid., 9:697); (3) General Act 
ri — (ibid., 34: 238); (4) Fez (ibid., 3d series, 
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when the Egyptian Government requested that the 
alleged “Violation of the principles of the Charter 
and of the Declaration of Human Rights by 
France in Morocco” be placed on the agenda of 
the Sixth Session in Paris. The Egyptian request 
was soon followed by similar action on the part 
of the other members of the Arab league.’ 

When the problem of placing the Moroccan 
item on the agenda came before the General Com- 
mittee, the representative of Canada proposed that 
the matter be “postponed for the time being.” The 
French representative questioned the competence 
of the General Assembly to consider the problem 
at all, and Ambassador Warren R. Austin, U.S. 
representative to the United Nations, expressed 
doubt that discussion of the complex issue would 
promote the cause of the Moroccan people. In the 
end, the motion to postpone the question was car- 
ried on November 9, by a vote of 6 to 4, with 4 
abstentions. The question of inclusion came be- 
fore the plenary session on November 13, 1951, 
when the representative of Egypt once more 
sought inscription of the Moroccan item. The 
representative of France, however, denied the alle- 
gations involved, stated that the policy of France 
in Morocco had always been consonant with the 
Charter, and repeated that the question was one 
within the essential domestic jurisdiction of 
France and, therefore, not within the competence 
of the General Assembly under article 2 (7) of 
the Charter. 

At the suggestion of the Egyptian representa- 
tive, and in view of the French statement, the 
question was postponed, and discussion was not 
resumed until December 13 when Sir Zafrulla 
Khan of Pakistan, among others, supported inclu- 
sion. Sir Zafrulla reminded the General Assem- 
bly that “the dependent areas and peoples are 
all of Asia and Africa; the dominant peoples are 

* U.N. does. A/1894, A/1898, 1904, 1908, 1909, 1918, 1954, 


1980. For a brief review, see U.N. doc. A/2141, pp. 44-47. 
7 U.N. docs. A/BUR/SR. 75, 76; A/BUR/127; A/1950. 
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of Europe and America” and declared that the 
manner in which the question of Morocco, involv- 
ing “the independence of 9 million human beings,” 
was handled would provide “a measure, a stand- 
ard, a yardstick” by which Arab-Asian-African 
representatives could judge other items to be placed 
on the agenda of future sessions. Ambassador 
Ernest A. Gross, U. S. representative to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, indicated that the United States 
would support postponement, as it had done in 
the General Committee, because of its view that 
the interests of both parties would be served 
better by direct negotiations than by animated 
discussion in the General Assembly. By a vote 
of 28 to 23, with 7 abstentions, it was finally de- 
cided that discussion of whether to include the 
Moroccan issue should be deferred.‘ 

When 11 Arab-Asian-African States sought to 

lace the Tunisian issue on the agenda of the 
Reaaiae Council, Ambassador Gross, on April 
10, 1952, indicated that the French reform pro- 
gram offered a basis for the resumption of nego- 
tiations “looking toward the establishment of 
home rule in Tunisia.” He expressed the hope 
that France would “bring about far-sighted and 
genuine reforms in Tunisia,” emphasized the 
desirability of direct negotiations, declared that 
the Security Council would “remain open to any 
member of the United Nations to bring the ques- 
tion to the Council’s attention again,” and stated 
that the United States would “naturally re-assess 
the situation if that is done.” * The vote on April 
14 was 5 to 2, with Greece, the Netherlands, Tur- 
key, and the United States abstaining. Since the 
required 7 affirmative votes were not obtained, 
the question was not inscribed. Secretary Ache- 
son reaffirmed the American position on April 
16, stressing that “the sound way to proceed here 
is to give time for the French authorities and the 
Tunisian authorities to discuss, negotiate, and 
find a solution,” and adding: “Now if they can’t, 
another situation is created.” ® 

On June 20, 1952, Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
received a request from 13 Arab-Asian States that 
a special session of the General Assembly be called 
to consider the Tunisian problem.’ However, by 
July 21 this move had failed, since only 23 States 
favored it, whereas a majority was required. The 
same delegations on July 30 requested that the 
question be included in the provisional agenda of 
the Seventh Session. The accompanying memo- 
randum recalled that in April, 11 Arab-Asian 
members had brought the problem to the attention 
of the Security Council as a threat to international 
peace and security and declared that the situation 


*U.N. docs. A/PV.342, 348, 353, 354; A/C.1/SR.450. 

*U.N. docs. S/PV.574, S/PV.575, pp. 1-30; S/PV.576, 
pp. 11-20. See also 8/2508, S/2574-2584, and S/2598. 

* BuLietin of Apr. 28, 1952, p. 678. See also ibid., May 
19, 1952, p. 799, for criticism, and Senator Hill’s state- 
ment, Cong. Rec., vol. 98, No. 69, pp. 3724-3725. 

* U.N. docs. A/2137, 2143. 
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had further deteriorated since the Council’s re. 
fusal to consider the matter. The memorandum 
declared that the expected Franco-Tunisian nego- 
tiations had not materialized, that tension had in- 
creased, and that there was now “a deep sense of 
frustration among people in many countries of the 
world, and especially in Asian and African 
countries.” ® 

Iraq asked for inscription of the Moroccan item 
on the agenda on August 7 ; this request was super- 
seded on September 3 by a joint request from 13 
Arab-Asian delegations. An explanatory memo- 
randum stated that “in the face of the rising tide of 
nationalism in Africa,” continuation of the French 
protectorate in Morocco could not “but constitute 
a mounting threat to the peace,” and contended 
that the Treaty of Fez had been imposed on the 
Sultan of Morocco. It also charged that human 
rights were denied in contravention of the prin- 
ciples of the Charter.® 


The Problems of Tunisia and Morocco in the Gen- 
eral Debate 


INSCRIPTION ON THE AGENDA OF THE SEVENTH SESSION 


When the General Assembly convened on Octo- 
ber 14, 1952, it seemed all but certain that the 
Tunisian and Moroccan items would be included 
on the agenda of the Seventh Session, despite the 
announcement of the French Cabinet on October 7 
that France would “accept no interference in these 
questions, which relate essentially to the national 
competence of France.” The General Committee 
discussed the provisional agenda on October 15, 
and when it came to the Tunisian and Moroccan 
items, Henri Hoppenot of France, “protested in- 
dignantly” against the accusations, stated that he 
would not take refuge in procedural argument, 
declared that his Government found “the inter- 
ference of the United Nations in matters which 
were exclusively within its national jurisdiction 
wholly unacceptable,” and announced that he 
would not take part in any discussion or in any 
vote on the inclusion of these items.?° 

On the other hand, the United States upheld the 
Assembly’s competence and voted for inscription, 
without prejudice as to its subsequent substantive 
position concerning the issues. The General Com- 
mittee recommended inclusion. Two days later, 
on October 17, without discussion or opposition, 
the General Assembly approved inscription.” 


SOME WESTERN POINTS OF VIEW 


In view of the serious implications involved, a 
number of speakers in the general debate during 
the early plenary meetings took particular note of 
the svdllaen of Tunisia and Morocco. Already, 


——— 


* U.N. doc. A/2152. 

°U.N. docs. A/2153, 2175, and 2175/Add. 1, 2. 
U.N. docs. A/BUR/SR.79, p. 3; A/2225/Rev. 1. 
"U.N. doc. A/PV.380, p. 51. 
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in his 1952 annual report, the Secretary-General 
had referred to the problem of political, economic, 
and social adjustments between the more advanced 
Western nations and the underdeveloped nations, 
which was especially acute “in parts of Asia, the 
Middle East and North Africa” and constituted 
“one of the greatest challenges to contemporary 
civilization.” 1” 

Similarly, the President of the General Assem- 
bly, Lester Pearson, emphasized these issues and 
declared that the United Nations should meet the 
tests “without violating the Charter.” Secretary 
Acheson, mindful of the great achievements in the 
field of self-determination since 1945, particularly 
in Asia, suggested in his address of October 16 that 
there were differences only as to method and tim- 
ing, not of purpose, and that problems of this kind 
could be “solved through wise statesmanship.” % 
T. Clifton Webb of New Zealand, who counseled 
patience, also pointed to the significant role which 
the United Nations had already played with re- 
spect to non-self-governing territories “in their 
development of international status,” but he was 
concerned about the competence of the United 
Nations.* His Commonwealth colleague, Sir 
Richard G. Casey of Australia, who spoke on 
October 20, was also troubled by this aspect of the 
problem.” The Foreign Minister of Belgium, 


' Paul van Zeeland, developed the same point of 


view when the general debate was resumed on 
November 10, following the U.S. elections. He 
stressed that in the last several years discussions 
on these subjects had taken a form which was “in 
ill keeping with the spirit of cooperation that the 
members of the United Nations pledged them- 
selves to maintain among themselves. The result- 
ing uneasiness might, in the long run, even injure 
the United Nations itself.” ¢ 

Foreign Secretary Eden of the United Kingdom 
dwelt in more detail on the problems at issue in 
his address of November 11.17 Mr. Eden had few 
apologies to make, as the representative of a 
“colonial power,” and indicated that he was “very 
well aware of the wide desire for self-government 
in Asia and Africa,” pointing to the long British 
record in advancing the development of depend- 
ent areas. But he was disturbed lest the terms of 
the Charter be stretched beyond recognition. He 
said : 
... Either these lands can continue, with the help 
of countries like my own, their orderly progress towards 
self-government. Or they can be prematurely abandoned 
by us and exposed to anarchy or despotism, so that all 


liberal tendencies are smothered, perhaps for generations, 
There is no question in my mind as to which of these 


2 U.N. doe. A/2141/Add. 1. 

* U.N. docs. A/PV.377, p. 10; A/PV.380, p. 42. 
BULLETIN of Oct. 27, 1952, p. 639. 

* U.N. doc. A/PV.380, p. 36. 

* U.N. doc. A/PV.384, pp. 107-108. 

7% U.N. doc. A/PV.392, pp. 188-189. 

"U.N. doc. A/PV.393, p. 210. 
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See also 


courses most closely fits the purpose of the Charter of 
the United Nations. ro 

...If we attempt to stretch the meaning of the 
Charter and extend the areas in which the United Nations 
has jurisdiction, we run grave risks—unless we can carry 
all our fellow members with us—of weakening the very 
structure of the United Nations. For this reason I regard 
it as very dangerous that this Organization should at- 
tempt to intervene in the domestic affairs of member 
states, or that it should in any way contravene the terms 
of article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter. 

The object of our Organization is to promote general 
international co-operation and good feeling. It was never 
intended to be an agency for controlling the domestic 
policies of its various members or for intervening between 
them and the territories for which they are internationally 
responsible. 


THE POSITION OF FRANCE 


It remained for Robert Schuman, the Foreign 
Minister of France, to set forth the position of 
France precisely and in detail. M. Schuman 
said on November 10 ** that he considered the essen- 
tial thing was “to abide strictly by the Charter,” 
and that he was— 


compelled to warn this Assembly not only against the 
injustice which some persons would have it commit, 
against the insult which this accusation represents to 
his country, against the repercussions which any inter- 
vention, whatever form it took, would inevitably have 
outside the United Nations, but also and above all against 
the harm which would thereby be done to the Organization 
itself. 


M. Schuman indicated that France was per- 
forming a task in North Africa which it would 
continue to perform and pursue “with faith and 
pride.” He dwelt at length on the subject of 
competence, under article 2 (7) of the Charter, 
declaring that “the only eventuality in which the 
United Nations could be led to intervene is that 
provided for in Chapter VII, that is, in the case 
of ‘threats to the peace, breaches of the peace, and 
acts of aggression,’ ” although no one had seriously 
contended, he said, that there was a threat to the 
peace. In the absence of such a threat or breach, 
the United Nations was “not competent to exam- 
ine the situations brought about by the two treaties 
or to intervene to any extent whatever in the 
relations existing between the two North African 
States and France.” 

M. Schuman described some of the problems of 
Tunisia and Morocco, going back to the treaties 
involved, and stating that the two countries were 
“included in France’s national defense perimeter 
and plans.” He added that, with the aid of France, 
they were developing, and finding markets and 
economic assistance within the more extensive 
French economic system. Moreover, the nationals 
of Tunisia and Morocco had “access to the cultural 
heritage of France on the same terms as French 
citizens,” while France “scrupulously respected 
their traditions, institutions, civilization, and re- 
ligion.” At the time the treaties establishing 


* U.N. doc. A/PV.392, pp. 193-200. 
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French protectorates in Tunisia and Morocco were 
signed, according to M. Schuman, both countries, 
politically and administratively, were ey 
organized and almost in a state of anarchy,” wit 
low standards of living. The sovereignty of the 
reigning dynasties had been strengthened and sta- 
bility restored. Among the first concerns of the 
French were to raise living standards, improve 
social conditions, and establish law and order so 
that the people might have that “hope and con- 
fidence without which no human effort is possible.” 

M. Schuman pointed to the agricultural develop- 
ment of Tunisia, where 90 percent of the farmland 
was owned by Tunisians; in Morocco 94 percent 
of the land was cultivated by Moroccan owners. 
Steps had been taken in both countries to improve 
health and sanitary conditions and to enact social 
legislation modeled directly on that of France. 
In both countries the system of communications 
had been vastly improved, and the port of Casa- 
blanca had developed to the point where it han- 
dled some 7,500,000 tons of goods annually. There 
was a systematic program of education in both 
Tunisia and Morocco, France having taken the 
initiative to educate both peoples in democracy. 
Recent negotiations with the Bey of Tunis, M. 
Schuman remarked, had been carried on in the 
open, and both the Sultan of Morocco and the 
Bey of Tunis were “perfectly free to make their 
attitude known” and could “state it formally in 
public.” He thought it “extremely rash” to at- 
tempt to burden the United Nations “with the 
responsibility for determining the future organi- 
zation of two rapidly developing countries,” and 
declared that France was “not going to let itself 
be ousted.” 

What was the policy of France in Tunisia and 
Morocco? On French initiative, both countries 
had been admitted without opposition to associate 
membership in the World Health Organization of 
the United Nations. France had been flexible in 
its position and had kept in tune with the times. 
With particular reference to Tunisia, M. Schuman 
stated that France had— 


submitted to the Bey a detailed programme of new reforms 
which would constitute a step forward toward internal 
self-government. They would bring about extensive par- 
ticipation by Tunisians in public affairs. Our purpose is 
that the Tunisians should be able to assume ever-increas- 
ing responsibilities. We particularly want the support of 
young Tunisians, who are given priority in all the adminis- 
trative careers in their country. In this way we are trying 
to spread democratic organization at all levels, starting 
at the bottom, in the municipalities and other local com- 
munities. Then, as these reforms are gradually put into 
effect and tested in practice, France will be prepared 
gradually to give up the powers which it holds under the 
treaties and exercises at present on behalf of sovereign 
Tunisia by virtue of a contractual delegation. 


The development in Morocco had begun 30 years 
later than that in Tunisia and had moved along 
different lines. M. Schuman pointed out, however, 
that— 
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the final objective . . . is the same: to establish Moroeeg 
with its dynasty as a sovereign State, to develop its 
political and social institutions on democratic founda. 
tions within a progressively expanding area of self-goy. 
ernment, to protect all interests, and to make the best 
use of all resources and help, so that, working har. 
moniously together, we may insure the welfare of Morocco 
and all its inhabitants. We have recently given an ag. 
surance of those aims to His Majesty the Sultan, and 
we are always prepared to reach an understanding op 
these principles and the methods of applying them, just 
as we have been and still are prepared to do in Tunis, 


As M. Schuman concluded his statement, he re- 
minded the Assembly again that more than the 
interests of France was involved in this sphere, for 
the United Nations itself was “threatened by a 
distortion which would be pernicious to itself, to 
the member states and to the cause of peace.” Like 
other nations, France had risen above “the out- 
moded concept of colonialism.” As an illustration 
of French progress in the administration of over- 
seas territories, M. Schuman noted the broad con- 
cept of the French Union, with its provisions 
for self-government and responsibility. On the 
other hand, it was “an all-too-common fallacy” 
to think that “the supreme good for a people” 
lay “in unlimited and absolute independence,” 
especially in the modern world. For all these 
reasons, the French Government declared itself— 
compelled in all conscience to warn the Assembly against 
the consequences of an interference to which in no case 
and under no conditions could it consent. Consequently 
my Government can agree to discuss neither the principle 
nor the manner of such interference. 

France will not be failing in the respect it owes the 
United Nations, or in the loyalty which it has pledged 
and still pledges in respect of all its international com- 
mitments, if it feels bound to protest against what it 
regards as a fatal mistake and a dangerous misunder- 
standing of one of the fundamental principles of the 
Charter. 


THE ARAB-ASIAN-AFRICAN POSITION 


The Latin American States, which had an anti- 
colonial tradition, were inclined to take a mod- 
erate view of these problems, while the Soviet 
Union and its satellites sought, as usual, to exploit 
the Tunisian and Moroccan issues for Communist 
purposes.’? The Arab-Asian-African States pro- 
fessed a very direct interest in the issues and were 
not inclined to accept either the general Western 
European approach as to the competence of the 
General Assembly, or the French position. 

Fadhil Al-Jamali, the Foreign Minister of Iraq, 
for example, on October 16” paid particular at- 
tention to Tunisia and Morocco, noting, among 
other things, that the great democratic principles 
of the West provided “lofty aims and ideals which 
await not local, continental or partial observance, 
but full and universal application.” He felt that 
there was little hope for peace in the world “if the 
nineteenth-century ideas of colonialism, superior- 

See U.N. docs. A/PV.382, pp. 74-83, A/PV.383, pp. 
90-100, for the addresses of Mr. Stanislaw Skrzesewski 


(Poland) and Andrei Vyshinsky (U.S.S.R.). 
* U.N. doc. A/PV.379, pp. 27-31. 
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ity of the white man and the ‘white man’s burden’ ” 
were “not finally abandoned by the colonial Pow- 
ers.” He had no doubt of the growing political 
consciousness of the peoples of North Africa, and 
declared that the General Assembly was at a cru- 
cial stage in world history, since a “testing point” 
had been reached in international relations “be- 
tween the European nations, on one side, and the 
Asian and African peoples, on the other.” 


He added: 


_, . For over two centuries, Europe has dominated many 
parts of Asia and Africa. Now both Asia and Africa are 
rising. Political consciousness, the desire for freedom and 
independence, the desire for a place in the sun, and the 
rejection of foreign domination and exploitation, are the 
order of the day in Asia and in some parts of Africa... . 
The independence of India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Ceylon, 
Burma and others certainly points in the right direction. 
We sincerely hope that other colonial Powers will follow 
suit and contribute to a friendly and pleasant atmosphere 
of international understanding between Europe, on the 
one hand, and the Asian and African peoples, on the 
other. 


More particularly, Dr. Jamali believed that bal- 
anced discussion of the Tunisian and Moroccan 
problems could help France in reaching “a friendly 
and liberating settlement.” To him it appeared 
useless to argue the question of “domestic jurisdic- 
tion,” for he pointed out that Tunisia and Morocco 
were “sovereign States,” in treaty relationship 
with France, and that there was an international 
interest in the problem. In the end, he expressed 
hope that “the people of France will come to ap- 

reciate the fact that the peoples of North Africa 

ave their national aspirations and that the prin- 
ciples of liberté, égalité, fraternité apply to the 
peoples of North Africa as well as to those of 
France.” 

Mohammed Kabir Ludin of Afghanistan, and 
Secretary of State Gabriel L. Dennis of Liberia, 
expressed similar views, although within a much 
more general context." Mme. Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit, who led the Indian delegation, on Novem- 
ber 11 alluded to India’s achievement of independ- 
ence, as well as to Indonesia and Libya, and 
stated : 


We deeply sympathize with the peoples of Tunisia and 
Morocco in their desire for self-government. It is their 
legitimate aspiration, and we had thought that the politi- 
cal wisdom and sense of history of the great Power gov- 
erning their destinies would lead to a statesmanlike 
approach to the problems arising out of their 
demands. ... 

I should like to emphasize the fact that new life is 
stirring in the continents of Asia and Africa, of which 
the General Assembly should take due note. In the first 
half of the present century, we saw the emergence in 
Asia of a movement for self-expression and self-develop- 
ment. It was handled by the parties concerned with real- 
ism and statesmanship, and the results are seen today 
both in terms of good will and in the awakening of the 
other peoples of Asia to their new responsibilities. We 
hope that similar realism and statesmanship will be ap- 
plied to similar movements in other areas. 


* U.N. docs. A/PV.380, pp. 39-40; A/PV.382, pp. 73-74. 
” U.N. doc. A/PV.393, pp. 206-207. 
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James Barrington of Burma also hoped that it 
would be “possible for France to make the read- 
justment demanded by the times without too 
much difficulty or delay.” * 

Ahmed Mohamed Farrag of Egypt carried the 
discussion forward on November 12,™ stressing 
that the Tunisian and Moroccan peoples deserved 
the support of the United Nations, and declared 
that a solution “in conformity with the principle 
of self-determination and in the interests of in- 
ternational peace and security” must be found.” 
Sir Zafrulla Khan of Pakistan expressed similar 
sentiments; he emphasized that “political domi- 
nation of one people by another is today an anach- 
ronism and a destructive one,” although it was 
“not possible to get rid of it at once.” He saw no 
reason why the process of adjustment could not 
“be carried out in complete friendliness between 
the parties primarily concerned in each case,” 
and, as the only alternative, saw sharp and bitter 
conflict. Foreign Minister Ato Abte-Wold 
Aklilou of Ethiopia touched generally on the 
principle of self-determination.” 

The general debate ended on November 13, with 
Foreign Minister Zafer Rifai of Syria continuing 
the Arab-Asian protest against “colonialism” 
and charging that Morocco, Tunisia, and other 
Arab principalities, which historically had en- 
joyed an “organized and acknowledged sover- 
eignty,” were dependent countries.” By grant- 
ing Tunisia and Morocco full independence, Dr. 
Rifai declared, France would be “taking a worthy 
step, consistent with its liberal traditions.” More- 
over, he felt that peace itself depended on “the 
liberation of peoples.” 

Dr. Jamali of Iraq, who intervened a second 
time in the debate to reply to M. Schuman,” 
thought it inconsistent that the latter, on the one 
hand, should invoke article 2 (7) of the Charter, 
in the matter of domestic jurisdiction, and on the 
other, state that France was in treaty relationship 
with the two sovereign communities of Tunisia 
and Morocco. He could not accept the rest of the 
French thesis, either, and appealed to the French 
Government to make “the national liberation of 
Tunisia and Morocco quick, peaceful and 
friendly.” This was also the essential theme of 
Fouad Ammoun of Lebanon, who stressed the 
right of peoples to self-government and self-deter- 
mination.” Nasrollah Entezam of Iran said he 
supported the national aspirations of non-self-gov- 
erning peoples, despite his more immediate concern 
with Iran’s own particular problems.” 


* U.N. doc. A/PV.394, pp. 229-231. 

* U.N. doc. A/PV.395, pp. 233-234. 

* Tbid., pp. 234-237. 

** Ibid., p. 244. 

77 U.N. doc. A/PV.396, pp. 254-256. See also the state- 
ment of K. C. Yeh of China, ibid., p. 248. 

U.N. doc. A/PV.397, pp. 281-285. 

* Thid., pp. 266-268. 

*° Tbid., pp. 276-277. 
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The Tunisian Problem 


THE ARAB-ASIAN-AFRICAN POSITION 


The discussion of the Tunisian issue began in 
Committee I (Political and Security) on Decem- 
ber 4 and concluded on December 12, 1952. At the 
outset, Chairman Joao Carlos Muniz of Brazil 
read a letter from M. Hoppenot stating that the 
French Government “could not accept any inter- 
ference by the United Nations in its relations with 
Tunisia and Morocco,” repeating the warning of 
M. Schuman against such “interference,” and de- 
claring that the French delegation would not 
participate in the Committee’s deliberations.” 

Thirteen Arab-Asian delegations then sub- 
mitted to the Committee a proposal which, among 
other things, recommended the resumption of ne- 
gotiations between France and “the true repre- 
sentatives of the Tunisian people” to implement 
“the right of self-determination and the fulfilment 
of the national aspirations of the Tunisian people.” 
Moreover, it called for the appointment of a “com- 
mission of good offices,” composed of three mem- 
bers, to arrange and assist in these negotiations 
and report to the General Assembly.” 

Sir Zafrulla Khan opened the Arab-Asian case 
with an extended statement, along lines fore- 
shadowed by his remarks in the plenary session, 
in which he traced the historical development of 
the problem. He charged the French Govern- 
ment with belatedly offering only municipal re- 
forms to the Tunisian people and adopting repres- 
sive measures when they had not been accepted, 
since, he said, the Tunisians had lost confidence in 
French promises. Sir Zafrulla believed that the 
140,000 French citizens in Tunisia should not have 
equal political representation to that of the more 
than 3,000,000 Tunisians. He asserted that good 
government was no substitute for self-government 
and urged accelerated progress toward the latter 
end. Deploring the absence of the French delega- 
tion from the discussions, and pointing to the 
recently achieved independence of India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Burma, and Libya, Sir Zafrulla consid- 
ered the case for the restoration of Tunisian sov- 
ereignty “unanswerable.” 

The discussion continued on December 6 with 
a further exposition of the Arab-Asian viewpoint, 
with Abdel Monem Mostafa (Egypt), L. N. Palar 
(Indonesia), and Ambassador Entezam (Iran) 
supporting the Arab-Asian proposal, which they 
had cosponsored, and arguing that the General 
Assembly was fully competent to consider the 
Tunisian question.** All regretted the absence of 
the French delegation from Committee I, and de- 
plored the assassination of Farhat Hached, the 
Tunisian labor leader. Messrs. Mostafa and Palar 


U.N. doc. A/C.1/737. 

# U.N. doc. A/C.1/736. 

* U.N. docs. A/C.1/SR.537, pp. 187-193; A/C.1/PV.537. 
* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.538, pp. 195-201, 202-203. 
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gave their version of the historical development 
of Tunisia, the former asserting that the history of 
French rule since 1881 had been that of conflict 
between the nationalism of a dominated people 
and French colonialism, and asserting that in 
Tunisia France had worked “very much for the 
French and very much less for the Tunisians,” 
Ambassador Entezam declared that the peace of 
the world would not tolerate continued colonial- 
ism and maintained that continuation of the pres- 
ent situation in Tunisia was likely to endanger 
international peace and security ; he urged resump- 
tion of negotiations between Tunisia and France, 

Emilio Niiez-Portuondo of Cuba adopted a 
moderate position with respect to the essence of 
the problem but did not doubt the competence of 
the General Assembly to deal with the Tunisian 
question. On the other hand, Selwyn Lloyd of 
the United Kingdom did not believe the Assemb] 
competent to deal with the matter and set fortn 
certain legal considerations to substantiate his 
position, since he felt that the Arab-Asian spou- 
sors of the resolution had brushed aside the legal 
principles involved.** The representative of the 
United Kingdom invoked the principles of articte 
2 (7) as to domestic jurisdiction, emphasizing, as 


Mr. Eden had, that the United Nations had not | 


been established to intervene either in the domestic } 


affairs of states or between metropolitan powers 
and the territories for which they were inter- 
nationally responsible. He pointed out that the 
relations between France and Tunisia were gov- 
erned by a convention and a treaty. 

The claim of the complaining states, in Mr. 
Lloyd’s view, was tantamount to a request that the 
United Nations intervene for the purpose of re- 
vising bilateral treaties, although, unlike the 
League of Nations, which under article xrx of 
the Covenant might advise the reconsideration of 
outmoded treaties, the United Nations had no gen- 
eral powers to do this under the Charter. He 
then stressed that, under the treaty of 1883, France 
was to direct the external affairs of Tunisia, 
thereby placing the matter within the realm of 
the domestic affairs of France, since, in fact, 
Tunisia was only partly sovereign. No one, he 
declared, could contend seriously that the problem 
under discussion actually threatened peace and 
security, but even if that were the case, under 
article 11 (2), the United Nations could take 
action only to the extent that the problem affected 
international peace and security. Therefore, Mr. 
Lloyd asked that members “think again” before 
going further with the Tunisian discussion. Am- 
bassador Fernand van Langenhove of Belgium, 
who spoke briefly, was in thorough accord with 
this position. He stressed that a solution had to 
be found by the parties directly concerned. 

Finn Moe of Norway felt that the question of 
competence ultimately came down to the issue of 
how and to what degree the General Assembly 


* Tbid., pp. 201-202. 
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could assert its general right to influence peaceful 
development in dependent areas, in this particular 
territory, and in this particular situation.% 
Should the General Assembly avail itself of this 
right in this situation? The delegation of Nor- 
way, he said, had “serious doubts” as to the appli- 
cation of article 2 (7), and it was unable to accept 
the contention that article 2 (7), as Mr. Lloyd had 
implied, rendered null and void all implications of 
Chapter x1 of the Charter, dealing with non-self- 
governing territories, as to the legitimate concera 
of the United Nations for conditions to which 
Chapter x1 related. Moreover, this article could 
not deprive the General Assembly of the right to 
investigate for itself whether it was competent. 


THE LATIN AMERICAN PROPOSAL 


Eleven Latin American States, on December 8, 
presented a proposal ** which expressed confidence 
that France, “in pursuance of its proclaimed poli- 
cies,” would “endeavour to further the effective 
development of the free institutions of the Tuni- 
sian people, in conformity to the purposes and 
principles of the Charter.” It also expressed the 
hope that the parties would “continue negotiations 
on an urgent basis, with a view to bringing about 
self-government in Tunisia, and appealed to the 
parties to conduct their relations and settle their 
disputes “in accordance with the spirit of the 
Charter and refrain from any acts or measures 
likely to aggravate the present tension.” 

Henrique de Souza Gomes (Brazil) and César 
Charlone (Uruguay), who spoke in behalf of the 
resolution, had no doubt as to competence. The 
former stressed that there was no question of 
“placing France in the dock of the accused” or of 
passing judgment on the political and moral as- 
pects of the French administration ; the Committee 
was simply faced with “a question of an interna- 
tional nature,” and should deal with it con- 
structively.® 

In extending his support for the Latin Ameri- 
can proposal, Ambassador Philip C. Jessup, U.S. 
representative to the General Assembly, stated that 
the problem related essentially “to the fulfillment 
of national aspirations,” and was not an immedi- 
ate or direct threat to the peace. Ambassador 
Jessup stated that the United States had recog- 
nized and continued to recognize “the existing 
treaty relationship between France on the one 
hand and Tunis on the other,” that it supported 
“the evolutionary development in the relations be- 
tween France and Tunisia contemplated by the 
Treaties of Le Bardo and La Marsa” and believed 
that “any development interfering with this 
orderly process would be the wrong way to deal 
with the situation.” The function of the dis- 


* Tbid., p. 202. 

7 U.N. doc. A/C.1/1.8. 

*® U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.539, pp. 205-206, 208-211. 

* Tbid., pp. 206-208; BULLETIN of Dec. 22, 1952, p. 986. 
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cussions in the General Assembly “should be to 
facilitate the task of France in achieving its an- 
nounced goal.” The United States, he said, 
trusted France and wished “to support and not in 
any way to make more difficult the achievement of 
the high purpose to which France has pledged it- 
self.” Both “the tendency of the Tunisian 
Nation” and that of the French Nation were 
“right,” and Ambassador Jessup felt that the peo- 
ples and Governments of France and Tunisia 
“must work out their destinies.” For these 
reasons, the United States supported the Latin 
American proposal, since it recognized that “the 
responsibility and the opportunity” for settlement 
lay with France and Tunisia directly. 

When the discussion was continued on Decem- 
ber 9, Mme. Pandit (India), Shaikh Ali Alireza 
(Saudi Arabia), and Ambassador Carlos P. 
Romulo (Philippines) reaffirmed their convictions 
as to the competence of the General Assembly and 
supported the Arab-Asian proposal, which they 
had cosponsored.*® Mme. Pandit stressed that 
the people of Tunisia should not be “denied what 
their neighbors have so happily secured.” Shaikh 
Alireza declared that the essential aim in placing 
the problem before the General Assembly was to 
try to find a solution to the question of Tunisia. 
General Romulo thought three important princi- 
ples were involved—free discussion, the peaceful 
adjustment of a dangerous situation, and the prin- 
ciple of freedom—all of which were embodied in 
the Charter. 

Victor A. Belatinde of Peru supported the Latin 
American proposal and stressed the “admirable 
achievements” of France in Tunisia. Neither 
Tingfu F. Tsiang of China nor Vladimir Popovié 
of Yugoslavia had yet decided which proposal to 
support; the latter indicated that he would keep 
in mind the need for a basis of equality and pro- 
visions which might lead to agreement between the 
peoples of France and Tunisia.“ 


CONTINUATION OF THE DISCUSSION 


The representatives of Czechoslovakia, the 
Union of South Africa, Canada, Greece, and Nor- 
way continued the discussion on the evening of 
December 9.*? The Czechoslovak representative, 
Frantisek Komzala, advanced the usual Com- 
munist thesis, stressing the “aggressive plans” of 
the United States with regard to Tunisia. Am- 
bassador G. P. Jooste of South Africa, who wel- 
comed the “sober tone” which had generally pre- 
vailed in the discussion, primacy ih the General 
Assembly incompetent under article 2 (7) and 
hoped that nothing would be done or said which 
would militate against the progress already being 
made, under difficult circumstances, in Tunisia. 
Paul Martin of Canada could not on moral, if on 


“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.540, pp. 213-214, 217-221. 
“ Tbid., pp. 214-217. 
“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.541, pp. 223-230. 
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legal, grounds, share the view that the adminis- 
tering power should be the sole judge of the in- 
terests of the inhabitants of a non-self-governing 
territory and “refuse to permit even a discussion 
of the principles involved,” or that a single politi- 
cal movement could presume fully to represent all 
the inhabitants of a territory. He felt that the 
Latin American proposal represented a concilia- 
tory approach to the problem and supported it. 
Ambassador Athanase Politis of Greece favored a 
“very broad” interpretation of article 11 of the 
Charter, and felt that a discussion could only pro- 
mote the cause of peace. Nor would it serve any 
useful purpose to close the door of the United 
Nations to disputes which might act as “slow 
poison.” Greece, he said, was linked to the Arab 
world, on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
bonds which united it to France were both very old 
and very profound. He hoped for a “reasonable 
solution.” 

Mr. Moe of Norway, in a second intervention in 
the debate,** expressed the opinion that the ab- 
sence of the French delegation was not helpful in 
finding a solution of the Tunisian problem, and 
said he hoped the French Government would not 
be “unduly influenced” by the “unjust criticism” 
which some delegations had leveled against it. It 
would be unwise, he felt, to take the principle of 
“self-determination” out of its proper context and 
carry it either to “pure nationalism” or even to 
xenophobia. The movement in Tunisia was part 
and parcel of the great national movements in 
Asia and other areas, and he believed that, indeed, 
the future historian might well find the most im- 

ortant development in these troubled times had 

een the emancipation of hitherto dependent 
peoples. It was in this light that he viewed the 
Tunisian problem, with the point at issue the 
peaceful achievement of self-government. He 
appealed to the people of Tunisia to take the es- 
sential interests of France into account, and stated 
that he would support the Latin American pro- 
pens which did not go beyond the Charter, and 

e appealed to both parties to reopen negotiations 
looking toward a peaceful solution. 

On December 10 Committee I dealt with a pro- 
posal submitted by S. Itaat Husain of Pakistan on 
the previous day, expressing regret that the 
French delegation was not present in the delibera- 
tions on Tunisia, appealing to it to reconsider its 
decision, and inviting the Bey of Tunis to send 
a representative to participate in the discussion, 
without the right to vote. After an extended dis- 
cussion, in a paragraph-by-paragraph recorded 
vote, the resolution was defeated by 21 to 2, with 
34 abstentions.“ 


In the vote on par. 1, as to the French delegation 
(19-16-22), the Arab-Asian delegations voted in the af- 
firmative, while the United States and the Soviet bloc 


* Ibid., pp. 228-230. 
“U.N. docs. A/C.1/SR.542, pp. 236-237, A/C.1/L.9/ 
A/2512, pp. 3-4. 
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abstained. The Arab-Asian States all voted affirmatively, 
as did the Soviet bloc, to invite a representative of the 
Bey of Tunis; the United States voted in the negative 
(26-24-2). The Arab-Asian States and the United States 
abstained on the resolution, minus the second paragraph, 
as did the Soviet bloc. For the U.S. position, see the 
remarks of Ambassador Jessup setting forth the techni- 
cal arguments against an invitation (BULLETIN of Jan, 5, 
1953, p. 34). 


In the discussions which followed on December 
10,® both Marian Naskowski (Poland) and A. A, 
Sobolev (U.S.S.R.), the latter a former Assistant 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, re- 
peated the Soviet thesis without variation de- 
nouncing the United States, the “aggressive At- 
lantic bloc,” and the “undisguised apology of 
colonialism of France and the United Kingdom.” 
Leslie Knox Munro of New Zealand announced his 
support of the Latin American proposal. He 
stated that, in the absence of an opinion of the 
International Court of Justice, the delegation of 
New Zealand would continue to study whether 
any of the proposals before the Committee ex- 
ceeded the competence of the United Nations, as, 
in fact, intervention in Tunisia at that time would. 
The representatives of Paraguay and Bolivia 
fully supported the conciliatory Latin American 


proposal, as did Luis Quintanilla of Mexico, who | 


| been 


felt that no people could be “condemned” to per- 
petual dependence, although he recognized the 
difficulties of the French position in Tunisia, and 
declared that “the cause of freedom is in good 
hands when it is in the hands of France.” On the 
other hand, Adnan Tarcici of Yemen and Mo- 
hammed Kabir Ludin of Afghanistan, who sup- 
ported the Arab-Asian proposal, felt that, al- 
though France had been a leader in the cause of 
democratic freedom, it has also engaged in “co- 
lonial exploitation.” Both hoped that France 
would quicken the Tunisian pace toward self-gov- 
ernment. 

In his remarks on December 11, Secretary of 
State Dennis of Liberia spoke of the right of self- 
determination, the evil of racial discrimination, 
and the desires of the peoples of Africa which, he 
said, were still being ignored to a large extent.” 
He observed that the Charter had been of “little 
use” to dependent peoples and stated that the 
Tunisians were “craving moral support” from the 
United Nations. In supporting the Arab-Asian 
proposal, Mr. Dennis indicated that the record of 
“certain powers” did not arouse any hopes that 
they would voluntarily renounce their historic 
rights in dependent areas. 

Fadhil Al-Jamali of Iraq pursued this theme, 
wondering why Tunisia, like other states which 
had recently acquired independence, could not 
have complete freedom.*? He suggested that 
France had moved slowly in its “civilizing mis- 
sion,’ because the French people were divided on 


“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.543, pp. 239-247. 
“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.544, p. 251. 
“ Tbid., pp. 253-254. 
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the subject, and because 150,000 French citizens 
lived in Tunisia. The Tunisian people, he said, 
were politically mature and demanded the “status 
of an independent and sovereign country” with a 
constitutional monarchy, united to France by a 
freely negotiated alliance guaranteeing France 
its strategic, economic, and cultural interests. In 
his view, there were only three alternatives ahead : 
(1) “an indefinite period of enslavement and sub- 
jugation which is tantamount to enslaving a 
nation”; (2) a revolt for independence; or (3) 
conciliation and mediation through the United 
Nations, along lines set forth in the Arab-Asian 
roposal. Fouad Ammoun of Lebanon, also 
iemly supported the Arab-Asian position, con- 
sidered the French reform program not very 
fundamental or substantial, and had no doubt on 
the subject of competence.* Victor Manuel 
Perez Perozo of Venezuela supported the Latin 
American proposal. Emile Najar of Israel had 
not yet finally determined his position, although 
he was convinced that the General Assembly 
could not make decisions incompatible with the 
treaties involved. On the other hand, both Sir 
Percy Spender of Australia and D. J. von Bal- 


| luseck of the Netherlands had grave doubts as to 


the competence of the General Assembly, as had 
been made clear earlier during the plenary ses- 
sions, and both called for “extreme caution.” 

As the debate came to a close on December 12, 
Ambassador Farid Zeineddine of Syria discussed 
the history of the problem at length, noting that 
the nationalist movements were “irrestibly march- 
ing” across Asia and Africa.” Application of 
the right of self-determination, he declared, was 
“the only way to emerge from imperialism to 
liberty” and the only way in which the “poten- 
tialities” of the peoples of Asia and Africa could 
be released. He hoped that France, “faithful to 
its noble traditions,” would act accordingly. 

Ato Gabre-Heywot Zande of Ethiopia also an- 
nounced his support of the Arab-Asian proposal, 
basing his position on the principle of self-deter- 
mination and on the contention that the “predom- 
inant international character” of the question 
could not be disputed. On the other hand, the 
Turkish representative, Ambassador Selim Sar- 
per, stressed the “excellent and friendly” relations 
between Turkey and Tunisia, noted that the prog- 
ress and prosperity of Tunisia had the greatest 
sympathy in Turkey. He earnestly hoped that 
the conflict would soon be settled on a just basis. 
But the question was whether direct intervention 
on the part of the United Nations was legally ad- 
missible and would serve the objective sought. 
Ambassador Sarper was in serious doubt as to 
both matters, and could not, therefore, support 
any resolution or amendment which implied direct 
intervention by the United Nations. Similarly, 


“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.545, pp. 256-257. 
“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.546, pp. 263-266. 
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Oscar Thorsing of Sweden was unable to support 
the Arab-Asian proposal.” 


THE VOTE ON THE TUNISIAN QUESTION 


Committee I was now ready to proceed to a vote 
on the resolutions with respect to Tunisia, as it 
did on December 12," in a number of paragraph- 
by-paragraph roll-call votes. The Arab-Asian 
proposal was rejected by a vote of 27 to 24, with 7 
abstentions. In favor were all the Arab-Asian- 
African States, including both Liberia and 
Ethiopia. The United States opposed the draft 
resolution, along with the United Kingdom and 
France, while the Soviet bloc voted solidly in 
favor of it. 

In the vote on the Latin American proposal 
which followed, the Committee rejected an Indian 
amendment * to delete the fourth paragraph 
which provided that the General Assembly express 
confidence that, in pursuance of its proclaimed 
policies, France would endeavor to further the 
effective development of the free institutions of 
Tunisia, in conformity with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter, and add a new para- 
graph requesting the President to keep the nego- 
tiations under observation and to give such 
assistance, in his discretion, as might be useful 
or necessary. The rejection was by a vote of 31 
to 21, with 6 abstentions, with the United States 
in the negative. 

The Latin American draft resolution, calling 
for direct negotiations between the Governments 
of France and Tunisia and expressing confidence 
that France would endeavor to further the ef- 
fective development of free institutions in 
Tunisia, was carried by a vote of 45 to 3, with 10 
abstentions. All the Arab-Asian-African States 
joined with the United States and others in sup- 
porting this resolution, although they did so 
largely in the belief that “half a loaf is better 
than none”, having seen their own proposal 
defeated. 


The Moroccan Question 


THE ARAB-ASIAN-AFRICAN POSITION 


The Moroccan Question, which was presented 
to Committee I immediately following the vote 
on the Tunisian problem, was discussed in seven 
meetings between December 13 and 17, 1952, and 
took on a pattern similar to that which had been 
established in the case of Tunisia. Jamil Mikaoui 
of Lebanon opened the deliberations on December 
13° with a statement to the effect that Lebanon 
and the other Arab-Asian States believed it 


© Thid., p. 266. 

* Thid., p. 270; U.N. doc. A/2512. 

2 UN. doc. A/C.1/SR.546, pp. 270-271; U.N. doce. A/C. 
1/L.8. 

8 U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.547, pp. 275-278. 
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highly necessary to discuss the Moroccan issue 
frankly, in view of the international interest in 
the matter. Referring to the General Act of 
Algeciras (1906), to which there were 13 signa- 
tories, he asked how the Moroccan problem could 
possibly be considered as —— within the 
domestic jurisdiction of France. r. Mikaoui 
indicated that both the attempts of the Sultan 
of Morocco to reach an understanding with 
France and those of the Arab States to bring 
about a more receptive attitude toward the aspira- 
tions of the Moroccan people had proved unavail- 
ing. He thought it clear that, although Morocco 
was a sovereign state in the de jure sense, the de 
facto situation was that the rights of Morocco had 
been progressively infringed, and the most recent 
French proposals, which would have placed, in 
his view, some 500,000 French citizens on the 
same plane with 10,000,000 Moroccans, were quite 
unsatisfactory. 

Abdel Monem Mostafa of Egypt expressed 
similar views, dwelling on the “merciless repres- 
sion” and “brutal measures” which, he alleged, 
had been employed by France in Morocco.* More- 
over, he contended that despite the sovereignty of 
Morocco under the treaties of 1906 and 1912, it 
had become a French “colony” in the hands of the 
French residents of Morocco, while an anachro- 
nistic feudal regime had been maintained under a 
policy of “divide and rule.” Condemning the 
social and economic policies in Morocco as well, 
Mr. Mostafa asserted that the time had come for 
a change and declared that the people of Morocco 
were determined to regain both their sovereignty 
and their independence. 

When the Committee reconvened on Monday, 
December 15, it heard statements from the repre- 
sentatives of Indonesia, the United Kingdom, Po- 
land, Iraq, and Belgium.® Mr. Palar of Indonesia 
stressed the existence of anti-colonial sentiment 
as a factor which had to be taken into account in 
the Moroccan problem, and he emphasized his 
view that France’s position, both in Tunisia and 
in Morocco, was being safeguarded in the Com- 
mittee because of the membership of France in 
Nato, since the Western Powers did not want to 
be weakened in the cold war. He supported the 
Arab-Asian-African view of the problem gen- 
erally. Both Mr. Naszkowski of Poland and Mr. 
Sobolev of the Soviet Union, as in the discussion 
of the Tunisian question, used the opportunities 
provided them to exploit the problem, for propa- 
ganda purposes, stressing the “terror” in Morocco 
and the evil doings of the “aggressive Atlantic 
bloc.” * 

On the other hand, Selwyn Lloyd of the United 
Kingdom, who considered the problem broadly 
similar to that of Tunisia, thought that the Com- 
mittee—largely in view of article 2 (7) of the 


“ Tbid., pp. 278-280. 
* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.548, pp. 283-289. 
“ Ibid., pp. 286-288 ; A/C.1/SR.549, pp. 292-293. 
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Charter—was incompetent to go into the question, 
Ambassador van Langenhove of Belgium was jn 
thorough agreement with this position and was 
fearful lest the discussion make solution of the 
problem all the more difficult.” 

In the afternoon, the Arab-Asian delegations 
introduced their draft resolution * requesting— 


the Government of France and His Majesty the Sultan 
of Morocco to enter into negotiations to reach an early 
peaceful settlement in accord with the sovereignty of 
Morocco, the aspirations of her people and the Charter of 
the United Nations. 


The preamble recalled the judgment of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice on August 27, 1952, as to 
the sovereignty and independence of Morocco and 
the retention of its personality as a state in inter. 
national law.°® The preamble also stated that 
Morocco had entered into agreements in the ex- 
ercise of its “sovereign rights,” and that France 
respected solemn covenants, and the rights and 
desires of people as to liberty and equality, as well 
as the rights of peoples and nations under the 
Charter. Moreover, the Sultan and the people of 
Morocco had proclaimed their desire for early at- 
tainment of their national aspirations by peaceful 
negotiation and settlement, and the preamble con- 
cluded that the existing situation had caused deep 
concern and adversely affected both “Franco-Mo- 
roccan relations and peaceful conditions in the 
world.” 

Ambassador Jessup stated that the American 
attitude toward both the Tunisian and Moroccan 
questions had been determined by the belief that 
the Committee could not nestle concern itself 
with specific problems which could be solved only 
by direct negotiations between the parties.” He 
was aware of the differences between Morocco and 
Tunisia; the ethnic pattern in the former was 
“more intricate,” and the Treaty of Fez granted 
to France “far more extensive powers” than did 
the Treaties of Le Bardo and La Marsa in Tunisia. 
Moreover, the French Protectorate in Morocco cov- 
ered “only a portion of the territory within the 


* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.548, pp. 285-286, 288-289. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.12. 

* Case Concerning Rights of Nationals of the United 
States of America in Morocco. Judgment of August 27th, 
1952: I. C. J. Reports 1952, p. 176. Among other things, 
the Court stated: “It is common ground between the 
Parties that the characteristic of the status of Morocco, 
as resulting from the General Act of Algeciras of April 
7th, 1906, is respect for the three principles stated in the 
Preamble of the Act, namely: ‘the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of His Majesty the Sultan, the integrity of his 
domains, and economic liberty without any inequal- 
ity... + (pr Bee). 

“It is not disputed by the French Government that 
Morocco, even under the Protectorate, has retained its 
personality as a State under international law. The 
rights of France in Morocco are defined by the Protector- 
ate Treaty of 1912... .” (p. 185). 

For an article summarizing the judgment, see BULLETIN 
of Oct. 20, 1952, p. 621. 

” U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.549, pp. 291-292 ; BULLETIN of Jan. 
5, 1953, p. 33. 
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sovereign domain of the Sultan of Morocco, other 
states having legal rights and interests in other 
parts of that domain.” In both Tunisia and Mo- 
rocco, the General Assembly was faced again with 
“ question which relates to the fulfillment of na- 
tional aspirations.” The Treaty of Fez was “rec- 
ognized as a valid international obligation.” 
Neither it nor the treaties with respect to ‘Tunisia 
were dedicated “to the freezing of the status quo 
but to continuous progressive change through the 
development of free and vital national institu- 
tions,” and there was “need for wisdom in the con- 
tacts between the parties.” Ambassador Jessup 
expressed “faith that the peoples and Govern- 
ments of France and Morocco” could work out 
their destinies together. 

The representative of Guatemala, Guillermo 
Toriello-Garrido, who had supported the Arab- 
Asian position in the Tunisian case, expressed 
“very deep concern” as to Morocco and hoped that 
the Committee would take a firmer position than 
it had in the Tunisian instance." Sir Percy Spen- 
der of Australia, however, considered the Commit- 
tee incompetent to deal with the Moroccan 
problem, for reasons which he had already ex- 
plained in connection with Tunisia.” 


LATIN AMERICAN PROPOSAL ON MOROCCO 


The pattern already established in the Tunisian 
discussion was carried further on December 16 
when 11 Latin American States submitted a joint 
draft resolution ® proposing that the General As- 
sembly (1) express confidence that, in pursuance 
“of its proclaimed policies,” France would en- 
deavor to “further the fundamental liberties of 
the people of Morocco in conformity with the 
Purposes and Principles of the Charter”; (2) 
express the hope that the parties would continue 
negotiations on an urgent basis toward “develop- 
ing the free political institutions of the people of 
Morocco with due regard to legitimate rights and 
interests under the established norms and prac- 
tices of the law of nations”; and (3) appeal to the 
parties to conduct their relations in an atmosphere 
of good will, mutual confidence and respect, and 
to settle their differences in accordance with the 
spirit of the Charter, thus refraining from any 
acts or measures likely to aggravate the situation. 

Soon thereafter, the delegation of Pakistan sub- 
mitted an amendment to the Latin American 
proposal which would substitute a new paragraph 
expressing the hope that the parties concerned 
would “continue negotiations on an urgent basis 
with a view to bringing about self-government for 
Moroccans in the light of the relevant provisions 
of the Charter of the United Nations.” 

In submitting the Latin American draft resolu- 


* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.549, pp. 293-294. 

@ Thid., p. 294. 

*U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.138. 

*U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.14. The amendment was submitted 
at the evening session on Dec. 16. 
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tion on behalf of his colleagues, Mr. de Souza 
Gomes of Brazil stated that the question of com- 
petence was similar to that in the case of Tunisia.” 
Among other things, the Brazilian representative, 
who felt that the General Assembly could be help- 
ful, declared that the joint draft resolution was 
aimed at having the French and Moroccan parties 
continue their negotiations with a view to promot- 
ing the free institutions of the Moroccan people. 
On the other hand, both R. H. Coaton of South 
Africa and Mr. von Balluseck of the Netherlands, 
who agreed that the Tunisian and Moroccan cases 
were very similar, questioned the competence of 
the General Assembly and felt that discussion 
might be harmful rather than constructive in its 
results. Mr. von Balluseck added that while 
Morocco retained its international personality as 
a state, as reaffirmed by the International Court 
of Justice, it did not have full sovereign powers.* 


CLOSURE OF THE DEBATE 


As the discussion moved toward closure, the 
Communist thesis was amply expounded by the 
representatives of the Soviet Ukraine and Bye- 
lorussia, both constituent republics in the Soviet 
Union, and of the Czechoslovak Republic, who 
made the usual references to “the monstrous ex- 
ploitation” and the “state of slavery” in Morocco, 
not to mention the evil doings of the West in gen- 
eral.” V.K. Krishna Menon of India, who had 
introduced the Indian proposals for an armistice 
in Korea, stressed the history of the Moroccan 
“struggle” against imperialism, traced the cultural 
contributions of Morocco to civilization, especially 
since the 13th century, contended that the situation 
in Morocco threatened international peace and 
security, and appealed to the Latin American 
States to join with the Arab-Asian States in order 
to obtain a resolution which would be “ade- 
quate.” ® The morning discussion on December 
16 was brought to a close with an extended state- 
ment from Dr. Jamali of Iraq, who reviewed the 
history of the Arabic-speaking people of Morocco 
over a period of 1,000 years and then plunged into 
an account of the “tragedy of Morocco” since 1830, 
stressing the diplomacy of the Great Powers dur- 
ing the period of 1904-06 and 1911-12, which had 
solidified the French position on the North 
African shores of the Mediterranean. After de- 
nouncing the French position in Morocco, Dr. 
Jamali appealed to the Latin American States to 
join hands with the Arab-Asian group and urged 
France, “the home of the French revolution,” to 
satisfy the Moroccan aspirations in the interests 
of France, the people of Morocco, East-West rela- 
tions, and world peace.” 


*® U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.550, p. 295. 

 Tbid., pp. 295-296. 

* Ibid., pp. 296, 297-298; U.N. doe. A/C.1/SR.551, pp. 
305-306. 

* U.N. doe. A/C.1/SR.550, pp. 298-300. 

* Tbid., pp. 300-303. 
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Jeptha B. Duncan of Panama, who supported 
the Latin American proposal, felt that the United 
Nations, since it was hardly a court of law, could 
not sit in judgment, although it might help in 
finding a solution of problems.” Mr. Duncan be- 
lieved that a “conciliatory agreement” would be 
reached in the Moroccan issue, and expressed hope 
that a solution, which would recognize the aspira- 
tions of the Moroccans and the interests of France, 
would be achieved. 

Ato Gabre-Heywot Zaude of Ethiopia agreed 
that the Moroccan issue was no longer one of inter- 
nal jurisdiction.” While he did not want the 
Ethiopian attitude to be misunderstood as a weak- 
ening of Ethiopian-French friendship, he believed 
the Arab-Asian proposal offered the best possi- 
bility asa solution. Ambassador Entezam of Iran 
who also supported the Arab-Asian proposal, 
which he considered “moderate, perhaps even too 
moderate,” appealed to the Committee not to dis- 
appoint the Moroccan people. Salvador P. Lépez 
of the Philippines stated that the aim of the pro- 
posal was “to get the Moroccan people started on 
the long road toward self-government,” while 
Shaikh Ali Alireza of Saudi Arabia declared that 
between the “negative” attitude of France and the 
attitude of “postponement” in the General As- 
sembly, the independence of Morocco would be 
bypassed. Both Mr. Ludin of Afghanistan, who 
had a “feeling of despondency” as to Tunisia and 
Morocco, and Dr. Tarcici of Yemen, who felt that 
France had not used the time since the sixth ses- 
sion to find a solution of the problem, supported 
the Arab-Asian proposal.’*? Ambassador Farid 
Zeineddine of Syria spoke in similar vein on De- 
cember 17, stressing that there were no “ulterior 
motives” against France and that the Arab-Asian 
group was “acting out of friendship for France 
and out of a sense of duty.” Sir Zafrulla Khan 
of Pakistan closed the general debate, emphasizing 
the right of self-determination, the desire of the 
people of Morocco to be “their own masters in 
their own home,” and the necessity for the West 
to meet such problems with intelligence and re- 
sponsibility.” 

As Committee I prepared to vote on December 
17, it is interesting to note that Dr. Quintanilla of 
Mexico, who supported the Latin American pro- 
posal, considered that both draft resolutions were 
“excellent” and pursued the same ends, and re- 
marked that the Arab-Asian draft resolution was 
more in accord with the international status of 
Morocco.” Moreover, he welcomed the absence 
from the Arab-Asian proposal of paragraphs like 
those in their draft resolution on Tunisia, which 
had been unacceptable to the Mexican delegation. 
On the other hand, Mr. Munro of New Zealand, 


U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.551, p. 305. 

™ Tbid., p. 306. 

" Tbid., pp. 309-311. 

% U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.552, pp. 313-317. 
* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.552, p. 317. 
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who declared that, for the purposes of discussion 
in the Committee, Morocco was “a protected state 
with residual sovereignty,” thought the Arab. 
Asian proposal placed “a false emphasis” on the 
situation and beclouded the issue. 


THE VOTE IN COMMITTEE |! 


Committee I thereupon proceeded to a para- 
graph-by-paragraph vote on the Arab-Asian draft 
resolution. The first two preambular paragraphs 
being rejected by a vote of 25 to 20, with 10 ab- 
stentions, while the third preambular paragraph 
was approved by a vote of 26 to 21, with 7 absten- 
tions. All the operative paragraphs were rejected, 
by votes of 25 to 20, with 10 abstentions (pars, 4 
5) ; 27 to 18, with 9 abstentions (par. 6) ; and 27 to 
25, with 3 abstentions (par. 7). All the Arab- 
Asian-African delegations supported the resolu- 
tion; the United States voted in the negative; the 
Soviet bloc voted affirmatively only on the final 
paragraph, which called for negotiations looking 
toward an early settlement of the problem.” 

There followed a paragraph-by-paragraph vote 
on the Latin American proposal, the favorable 
votes on the first three preambular paragraphs 
being 50 to 3 with 3 abstentions, that on paragraph 
4 being 28 to 23 with 4 abstentions, and that on 
paragraph 6, 45 to 3 with 9 abstentions. However, 
the controversial amendment to paragraph 5, in- 
troduced by Pakistan, expressing hope for the con- 
tinuance of negotiations on an urgent basis “with 
a view to bringing about self-government for 
Moroccans in the light of the relevant provisions 
of the Charter of the United Nations,” was also 
approved, by a vote of 28 to 23 with 4 abstentions; 
the United States cast a negative vote. The resolu- 
tion as a whole, as amended, was approved by a 
vote of 40 to 5, with 11 abstentions. Because of the 
amendment, the United States opposed the resolu- 
tion as a whole. 

In his explanation, Ambassador Jessup recalled 
the differences between the Tunisian and Moroccan 
cases, stating that the Latin American proposal 
had been carefully drafted to apply to Morocco, 
whereas the amendment of the delegation of Pak- 
istan “beclouded and obscured” the issue. This 
amendment, he said, which had never been ex- 
plained, had seriously obscured the meaning of 
the Latin American proposal, and for that reason 
the United States had opposed the amended reso- 
lution as a whole.” 


The Plenary Action on Tunisia and Morocco 


THE QUESTION OF TUNISIA 


Committee I having taken action on the Moroc- 
can question at its morning session on December 


* Tbid., pp. 318-319 ; A/2325, pp. 2-3. 
*U.N. doc, A/C.1/SR.552, p. 318. 
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17, the plenary session that evening approved the 
proposal originally sponsored by the Latin Ameri- 
can States with respect to Tunisia by a vote of 44 
to 3 with 8 abstentions. As already noted, the 
resolution expressed confidence that France would 
endeavor to further the effective development of 
the free institutions of the Tunisian on in con- 
formity with the purposes and principles of the 
Charter, and trusted that negotiations would con- 
tinue on an urgent basis with a view to bringing 
about self-government in the light of the relevant 
provisions of the Charter.” 

Although all the Arab-Asian-African States 
supported the resolution in the plenary session, 
as did the United States (only three states— 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Union of South 
Africa—actually opposed it), they did so with 
reservations.” Mme. Pandit, for example, 
thought the resolution hardly reflected the 
gravity of the situation in Tunisia, and she ap- 
pealed to France to ameliorate conditions in 
Tunisia and to enter into the negotiations in the 
spirit of giving self-government to the Tunisians, 
thereby permitting an era of Tunisian-French co- 
operation to develop. Abdel Monem Mostafa of 
Egypt, in explaining his affirmative vote, la- 
mented the lack of any provision for a U.N. Com- 
mission of Good Offices such as had been en- 
visaged in the Arab-Asian proposal. Dr. Jamali 
contended that the Tunisians wanted the status 
of a free and independent community, united 
with France in a freely negotiated agreement, 
and he felt that the resolution, as approved, had 
“no teeth.” These were also the sentiments of 
Ambassador Zeineddine of Syria, although he 
felt that the resolution had its merits in that it 
had established the competence of the General 
Assembly and the need for the United Nations to 
make a move toward assisting in the achievement 
of a settlement. Dr. Tarcici of Yemen voted for 
the resolution because he wanted to adopt a posi- 
tive attitude with regard to action by the United 
Nations, while Shaikh Ali Alireza of Saudi Ara- 
bia supported the resolution with reluctance and 
reservations. On the other hand, Mr. Sobolev 
of the U.S.S.R. abstained allegedly on the ground 
that the resolution was both “weak and inade- 
quate,” which ignored the situation in Tunisia, 
while Sir Percy Spender of Australia explained 
his abstention on the ground of incompetence. 
He believed that wisdom dictated that “we ob- 
serve at all times and with circumspection” the 
precise terms of the Charter, lest “what we may 
do today may remain to plague us tomorrow.” 


7 U.N. doc. A/2312. 
* For the vote and the explanations, see U.N. doc. 
A/PV.404, pp. 377-384. 
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THE MOROCCAN QUESTION 


Two days later on December 19 the plenary 
session took action on the Moroccan resolution 
along similar lines.” During explanations of vote, 
the representative of Guatemala expressed his 
regret that Committee I had not approved the 
Arab-Asian proposal, since he felt it stronger than 
the Latin American resolution, on which he would 
abstain. Similarly, members of the Soviet bloc 
announced their abstention. Ambassador Zeined- 
dine, as in the case of Tunisia, felt that the resolu- 
tion on Morocco recognized the international 
character of the issue and implied the validity of 
the Act of Algeciras, which in his view was the 
basis of the problem. Sir Zafrulla Khan of 
Pakistan repeated his sentiments as to self-deter- 
mination and independence and expressed disap- 
pointment that the General Assembly was not 
willing to do more than had Committee I. These 
were, generally, the sentiments of Dr. Jamali, Dr. 
Tarcici, and Mr. Palar of Indonesia, who indi- 
cated that he was “most definitely not satisfied” 
with the resolution, although he had voted for it 
because it established the competence of the United 
Nations on the question. 

Although all the Arab-Asian-African States 
had supported the Pakistani amendment to the 
Latin American proposal, at the plenary session 
of December 19 the sponsoring states introduced 
an amendment to delete it from the resolution ap- 
proved by Committee I, and to substitute their 
original language expressing the hope that the 
— would “continue negotiations on an urgent 

asis toward developing the free political insti- 
tutions of the people of Morocco, with due regard 
to legitimate rights and interests under the estab- 
lished norms and practices of the law of 
nations.” © 

As the voting began, the Latin American 
amendment was adopted by 29 votes to 8 with 22 
abstentions. The United States supported it, 
along with the Latin American and other States; 
the Arab-Asian-African States abstained (with 
the exceptions of Yemen and Pakistan, which 
opposed the amendment); and the Soviet bloc 
and Guatemala voted in the negative. The reso- 
lution as a whole was then approved by 45 to 3 
with 11 abstentions. Despite their reservations, 
the Arab-Asian-African States supported the 
resolution, (except for Pakistan which abstained), 
while Belgium, Ticcnelinaes and the Union of 
South Africa voted in opposition. 


© Mr. Howard, author of the above article, is 
United Nations Adviser for the Bureau of Near 
Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs. 


® U.N. doc. A/PV.407, pp. 421-428. 
U.N. doc. A/L. 135. 
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Purpose of Resolution 
on Captive Peoples 


Statement by Secretary Dulles? 
Press release 105 dated February 26 


The resolution proposed to the Congress by the 
President has one crucial, compelling aim. That 
aim is to make totally clear the integrity of this 
Nation’s purpose in relation to the millions of en- 
slaved peoples in Europe and Asia. The resolu- 
tion speaks to those who yearn for national and 
personal freedom and who fear that we may for- 
get them. The resolution also speaks to the So- 
viet despots who have contrived this enslavement 
and who hope that we may come to accept it. 

To those enduring enslavement, and to those in- 
flicting it, we would make our position clear and 
firm. We, as a people, never have acquiesced and 
never will acquiesce in the enslavement of other 
peoples. Our Nation, from its beginning, was 
and is inspired by the spirit of liberty. We do 
not accept or tolerate captivity as an irrevocable 
fact which can be finalized by force or by the 
lapse of time. We do not accommodate ourselves 
to political settlements which are based upon con- 
tempt for the free will of peoples and which are 
imposed by the brutal occupation of alien armies 
or by revolutionary factions who serve alien 
masters. 

The facts we must face can be simply sum- 
marized. Some dozen people in the Kremlin are 
seeking to consolidate their imperial rule over some 
800 million people, representing what were nearly 
a score of independent nations. The methods of 
the despots can be judged by the fact that there 
are some 15 million in forced labor camps in 
Soviet Russia. Their number amounts to double 
the total membership of the Soviet Communist 
Party itself. 

This tyranny has been extended far beyond the 
frontiers of Russia by the cold, calculated sub- 
jugation of free nation after free nation. The 
list is a tragic one: Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Albania, Outer Mongolia, 
Tannu Tuva, China, Korea (in part), and Japan’s 
northern Habomai and Shikotan islands. 

But even the massive machinery of totalitarian- 
ism has not found it easy to rule these nations 
and peoples. Since World War II, the Kremlin 
has found it necessary to purge more than one- 
third of their ssleiual wuneet leaders within the 
satellite countries of Europe. In Asia, hundreds 
of thousands, if not millions, have been slaugh- 
tered in a publicized exhibition of terrorism. 

We must face these facts. It is a moral obliga- 


*Made on Feb. 26 before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. Secretary Dulles was testifying in favor of 
the draft resolution on captive peoples which President 
Eisenhower sent on Feb. 20 to Vice President Nixon and 
Speaker of the House, Joseph W. Martin, Jr. For text 
of the resolution, see BULLETIN of Mar. 2, 1953, p. 353. 
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tion to do so—for all peoples have a right to know 
whether the United States acquiesces in this as- 
sault on freedom. It is a practical matter—for 
the ultimate fate of these peoples can gravely 
affect the future of freedom in Europe, in Asia, 
and through all the world, including our own 
United States. 

In the glaring light of these facts, the nature 
of this resolution defines itself. It is a straight- 
forward statement of American principle and 
American peaceful but firm purpose. 

Some of you may think that American purpose 
is already clear, so clear that this resolution is 
superfluous. Let me assure you that that is not 
the fact. The captive peoples are oppressed by 
a great fear that at some future time the United 
States may agree to a partition of the world 
whereby we would accept and support Soviet dic- 
tatorship of alien peoples in the hope of gainin 
greater security for ourselves. This is not dif- 
ficult to understand. Soviet propaganda vigor- 
ously spreads this fear and there are within the 
free world some who would countenance such a 
bargain. The resultant fear is not something to 
which we can be indifferent. It generates a sense 
of hopelessness and futility among the captives, 
which paralyzes the strivings which could operate 

eacefully to dissolve the unnatural unity of 
oviet despotism and return it to its natural and 
historic parts. 

So long as there is doubt as to the attitude of the 
United States, and I repeat that today there is such 
doubt, the captive peoples feel that they have no 
choice but to be passive victims allowing them- 
selves to be made into tools of further aggression. 
If we want to maintain and stimulate the spirit 
of freedom which eventually will peacefully frus- 
trate the oppressive design of Soviet despotism 
and disintegrate that overextended despotism, the 
first and indispensable step is to make clear, on 
the highest authority of the President and Con- 
gress, that: 

One, the United States does not countenance the 
violations by which Soviet leadership has per- 
verted past agreements and understandings into 
chains of bondage. That is a result which the 
American people never intended and which they 
will never accept. 

Two, the United States will never be a party 
to any international “deal” or “trade” confirming 
the rule of Soviet despotism over the alien peoples 
it dominates in Europe and Asia. 

Three, the United States seeks, as one of its 
peaceful goals, that these enslaved national groups 
of Europe and Asia shall recover genuine inde- 
pendence. 

That is the purpose of the resolution now before 
you. 

President Eisenhower proposes that our nation 
should reaffirm its awareness that the struggle in 
the world today is, above all, a moral conflict. We 
propose to attest our fidelity, without compromise 
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or vacillation, to the principles of honor and politi- 
cal freedom upon which the nation was founded 
and which have made us always the dread of the 
oppressor and the hope of the oppressed. We pro- 
pose, in the spirit of the early days of the Repub- 
lic, to do what we peacefully can do, in order to 
revive the hopes of those now enslaved. 

This resolution is no call to bloody and senseless 
revolution. On the other hand, it is no idle ges- 
ture. It is an act of great historical importance 
and many consequences will stem from it. As its 
purpose becomes more and more widely under- 
stood, it will, over the coming years, revive the in- 
herent longing for freedom which persists within 
the captive peoples so that that longing becomes 
a mounting spiritual power which will eventually 
overcome the material power of Soviet dictator- 
ship to rule what it has, or to subjugate more. 

This resolution looks to the future, rather than 
to the past. The past is controversial. Should 
past administrations have made the agreements 
which they made? Were they foolishly beguiled 
by Soviet promises? Were they too much moved 


Settlement of Germany’s External Debt 


SIGNING OF AGREEMENTS 


Press release 107 dated February 26 


The Department of State announced that a se- 
ries of agreements will be signed on February 27 
in London which after ratification will provide 
for the settlement of the external debt of Germany 
held by creditors in some 30 countries involving 
payments totaling 3.27 billion dollars. The agree- 
ments represent the culmination of negotiations 
which have been in progress for over 24 months 
and are based upon agreements unanimously 
reached by the creditor countries and the Federal 
Republic of Germany in a report submitted to gov- 
ernments on August 8, 1952 (Department of State 
publication 4746). 

Four agreements are being signed on behalf of 
the United States by Ambassador Warren Lee 
Pierson, who has been head of the U.S. delegation 
during the course of the negotiations. ‘These 
agreements cover payments to the United States 
and its nationals totaling 1.75 billion dollars pay- 
able on an annual basis of 56 million dollars for a 
period of 5 years and rising to 90 million dollars 
thereafter. The agreements and the estimated 
amounts due the United States covered by each 
agreement are as follows: 
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by considerations of short-term empotieney so 
that they sacrificed basic principles? Did they 
exceed their power in what they attempted; for 
these wartime agreements were never subjected to 
the constitutional processes of our Government? 
All of these questions have been, and long will be, 
debated. 

The resolution which President Eisenhower has 
proposed would avoid this realm of controversy. 
It validates nothing that is invalid. It gives up 
no rights, if we choose to assert them. It also 
leaves us free to pursue other courses and take 
other steps in the future, as circumstances may in- 
dicate their desirability. 

What the President seeks is a solemn act of 
dedication for the future. It is an act which 
needs, and deserves, the support of both great 
parties. It will provide the indispensable founda- 
tion upon which future foreign policies can again 
build a structure of peace, justice, and freedom. 
Therefore, I beg, let us not on this occasion di- 
visively debate the past. Let us unitedly move 
on to mold the future. 


1. Intergovernmental Agreement on Ger- 
DA TN icant $450 million 
. Agreement between the United States of 
America and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many regarding the settlement of the 
claim of the United States of America 
for postwar economic assistance (other 
than surplus property) to Germany___-_- 
. Agreement between the United States 
of America and the Federal Republic of 
Germany regarding the settlement of the 
obligation of the Federal Republic of 
Germany to the United States of America 
for surplus property furnished Germany. $200 million 
4. Agreement between the Federal Republic 
of Germany and the United States of 
America relating to the indebtedness of 
Germany for awards made by the Mixed 
Claims Commission, United States and 
CI iid ete oe $97.5 million 


to 


$1 billion 


w 


The Intergovernmental Agreement on German 
External Debts will, when ratified, enable the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany to proceed with the im- 
plementation of the plan for the settlement of 
Germany’s prewar external debts worked out at 
the Conference on German External Debts held at 
London during February—August 1952.1 Under 
its terms the agreement will come into force when 








* For text of the communiqué issued at the close of the 
Conference, see BULLETIN of Aug. 18, 1952, p. 252. 
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ratified or approved by the United States, United 
Kingdom, France, and Germany. Approval of 
the agreement by the Parliament of the Federal 
Republic will be necessary. The agreement will 
also be submitted to the U.S. Senate for ratifica- 
tion. Whether similar action is taken by the Gov- 
ernments of the other creditor countries will de- 
pend upon their constitutional requirements. 

There will be attached to the agreement as 
annexes the reports of the four negotiating com- 
mittees of the London conference.2_ These reports 
contain agreed recommendations on the terms and 
procedures for the settlement of the various cate- 
gories of debts included in the settlement plan. 
There will also be annexed to the agreement the 
terms of settlement of certain miscellaneous Ger- 
man external debts which were not fully dealt 
with at the Conference. 

In the intergovernmental agreement the signa- 
tory Governments approve the settlement terms 
and procedures contained in the agreement and the 
several annexes and the Federal Republic agrees 
to take such legislative and administrative action 
as may be necessary to carry out the settlement 
plan. The Federal Republic further agrees to 
make the necessary payments and transfers on the 
debts, for which it is hable, and to make the neces- 
sary provisions for the transfer to the creditors of 
payments which will become due on the debts of 
other governmental agencies and private German 
nationals. The agreement also contains provi- 
sions for the settlement of disputes arising out of 
the agreement or the annexes and for intergovern- 
mental consultation in the event that any new Ger- 
man default is threatened. 

There are also provisions in the agreement pro- 
hibiting discrimination and specifying the manner 
in which debts containing currency options and 
gold clauses may be settled. Provision is also 
made for the tolling of the statute of limitations 
on debts included in the settlement plan and for 
the enforcement in Germany of creditors’ rights. 
Debts of the city of Berlin and of public utility 
enterprises owned or controlled by Berlin are spe- 
cifically excluded from the settlement plan under 
the terms of the agreement. Reparations and 
analogous claims against Germany arising out of 
the First and Second World Wars are - by wah: 
until a final settlement with Germany. Provision 
is also made for an intergovernmental review of 
the agreement upon the reunification of Germany. 

The agreement will not impair the legal right 
of American creditors under American law and 
will require no implementing legislation in the 
United States. 


*The four committees dealt respectively with Reich 
debts and debts of other public authorities, medium and 
long-term German debts resulting from private capital 
transactions, standstill debts, and commercial and miscel- 
laneous debts. For the text of the first committee’s report, 
and summaries of the reports of the other three com- 
mittees, see ibid., p. 254. 
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The following are the annexes and appendices to 
the agreement: 


Annex I—Agreed Recommendations for the Settlement of 
Reich Debts and Debts of other Public Authorities, 

Annex II—Agreed Recommendations for the Settlement 
of Medium and Long-Term German Debts Resulting 
from Private Capital Transactions. 

Annex III—Agreed Recommendations for the Settlement 
of Standstill Debts. 

Annex IV—Agreed Recommendations for the Settlement 
of Claims arising out of Goods and Services Trans. 
actions, of certain Claims arising from Capita} 
Transactions and of various Other Claims. 

Annex V—Agreed Recommendations for the Treatment 
of Payments made to the Konversionskasse. 

Annex VI—Agreed Recommendations for the Utilization 
of Blocked Deutsche Mark Accounts. 

Annex VII—Agreement on Goldmark Liabilities and 
Reichsmark Liabilities with a Gold Clause having q 
specific foreign character. 

Annex VIII—Agreed Interpretation concerning para- 
graph (2) of Article 5 of the Agreement on German 
External Debts. 

Annex [X—Charter of the Arbitral Tribunal for the 
Agreement on German External Debts. 

Annex X—Charter of the Mixed Commission. 

Appendix A—Exchange of Letters embodying the Agree 
ment of 6th March 1951, between the Governments of 
the French Republic, the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America and the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany.® 

Appendix B—Report of the Conference on German Ex. 
ternal Debts. 


Under the terms of the agreement, payments on 
the debts included in the settlement plan are to 
commence on varying dates beginning April 1, 
1953, depending upon the category of debts in- 
volved. While the intergovernmental agreement 
may not have entered into force by that date the 
Federal Republic has agreed to hold itself ready 
to transfer to the creditors any accumulated pay- 
ments which may have come due at the time the 
agreement comes into force. 

Concurrently with the signing of the intergov- 
ernmental agreement the United States, United 
Kingdom, and France also entered into bilateral 
agreements for the settlement of their claims for 
postwar economic assistance extended to Ger- 
many. The terms of settlement of these claims 
are contained in appendix 7 to the report of the 
Conference on German External Debts. 


TEXT OF DEBT COMMISSION’S STATEMENT 
Press release 106 dated February 26 


Following is the text of a press release issued by 
the Tripartite Commission on German Debts in 
London on February 27, 1953: 


The signing of the agreement on German ex- 
ternal debts and of a number of related agree- 
ments, which took place in London this morning 
at Londonderry House, brought to a conclusion the 
negotiation of one of the most comprehensive debt 
settlements of recent times. The signing took 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 19, 1951, pp. 446-447. 
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place exactly 1 year since the beginning of the 
London conference on German external debts, 
which made recommendations to governments on 
which the agreement on German external debts is 
based. 

The agreement on German external debts estab- 
lishes terms and procedures for the settlement of 
German prewar debts. Included in its ten an- 
nexes are the terms of settlement worked out by 
the London conference. In addition to the agree- 
ment on German external debts the following 
agreements on claims for postwar economic assist- 
ance furnished to Germany were also signed : 


(1) Anglo-German agreement on the claims of 
the United Kingdom for postwar economic assist- 
ance to Germany. 

(2) Franco-German agreement on the claims of 
France for postwar economic assistance to 
Germany. 

(3) U.S.-German agreement on the claims of 
the United States for postwar economic assistance 
to Germany. 

(4) U.S.-German agreement establishing terms 
of payments for surplus property sold to Germany 
by the United States in the postwar period. 


Further, a U.S.-German agreement relating to 
mixed claims commission awards, the terms of set- 
tlement of which were worked out by the London 
conference, was signed by the representatives of 
the Governments of the United States of America 
and the Federal Republic of Germany. The total 
of the obligations of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many under all these agreements is about 13,730 
million DM ($3,270 million). This will entail the 
payment by the Federal Republic of annuities 
amounting to about 555 million DM ($132 mil- 
lion) during the first 5 years after the entry into 
force of the agreement rising thereafter to about 
735 million DM ($175 million). 

At the time of signing these agreements, the 
Tripartite Commission on German debts, repre- 
senting the Governments of France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States of America, and 
the German delegation for external debts, whose 
four Governments must ratify the agreement on 
German external debts before it comes into force, 
announced that their Governments intended to 
initiate the necessary action, as required in their 
respective countries, to bring the agreement into 
force as quickly as possible. It was pointed out, 
however, that it may prove impossible to complete 
the procedure required to bring the agreement into 
force before the date on which, under the settle- 
ment terms, the first payments on certain bonded 
debts are due. In that case, such payments will 
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be made as soon as the agreement comes into force. 
In this connection Herr Abs, the head of the Ger- 
man delegation called attention to the fact that the 
budget now under consideration by the German 
Parliament provides for resumption of service on 
the external debts of the Government of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. Moreover, the Bank 
Deutscher Laender has already announced that 
the foreign exchange necessary for payments due 
during the first 6 months has been earmarked. 
Thus, if any foreign-exchange payments become 
due before the agreement comes into force, such 
payments will be made immediately on the entry 
into force of the agreement. 

The names of the representatives signing the 
agreement for the Governments represented on the 
Tripartite Commission are as follows: 


i ee eee Sir George Randel 
WRI gh ecasens sa alein <a mola M. René Massigli (French 

Ambassador in London) 
United States ......4 Ambassador Warren Lee Pierson 


The following countries may also become signa- 
tories to the agreement: Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Denmark, Greece, India, Ireland, Italy, 
Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
South Africa, and Yugoslavia. 


*The Department of State announced on Mar. 3 (press 
release 119) that the following countries had become 
signatories to the Intergovernmental Agreement on Ger- 
man External Debts. Persons signing on behalf of their 
countries are as indicated: 


Belgium: Vicomte Obert de Thieusies (Belgian Ambas- 
sador) 
Canada: Norman A. Robertson (High Commissioner) 


Ceylon: Sir Velupillai Coomaraswamy (Deputy High 
Commissioner) 

Denmark: Count Eduard Reventlow (Danish Ambassa- 
dor) 


Greece: M. L. V. Melas (Greek Ambassador) 

Republic of Ireland: F. H. Boland (Ambassador of the 
Republic of Ireland) 

Liechtenstein: Dr. Walter Stucki (Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary) 

Luxembourg: M. A. Clasen (Luxembourg Minister) 

Norway: M. Per Preben Prebensen (Norwegian Ambas- 
sador) 

Pakistan: M. A. H. Ispahani (High Commissioner) 

Spain: The Duke de Primo Rivera (Spanish Ambassador) 

Sweden: M. Gunnar Hagglof (Swedish Ambassador) 

Switzerland: Dr. Walter Stucki (Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary) 

Union of South Africa: Dr. A. L. Geyer (High Commis- 
sioner ) 

Yugoslavia: M. Jaksa Petric (Minister Plenipotentiary) 


The agreement was also signed on behalf of the Federal 
Republic of Germany by Herr Hermann J. Abs, chairman 
of the German delegation on external debts. 
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Agreement for Validation of German Dollar Bonds 


Press release 108 dated February 26 


The Governments of the United States and the 
Federal Republic of Germany signed an agreement 
on February 27 at Bonn, Germany, establishin 

rocedures which will be introduced in the Unite 

tates in the near future for the validation of 
German dollar bonds.t The negotiations which 
culminated in the agreement were conducted con- 
currently with those on the agreement on German 
external debts which was also signed today at 
London.? 

The purpose of validation is to separate valid 
bonds esos those which were looted in Germany 
during World War II. Under the terms of the 
agreement on German external debts, only obli- 
gations which are validated are eligible for pay- 
ment. The validation procedure agreed to at Bonn 
provides the bondholders with the mechanism for 
meeting this requirement. In addition it will 
enable German securities to be restored to the U.S. 
markets from which they had been banned for 
more than 10 years. 

The arrangements for placing the validation 
procedure in effect in the United States are moving 
forward, and it is anticipated that bondholders 
will soon be able to register their securities and 
apply for validation. For the information and 
convenience of bondholders, public announcements 
and notices will be issued concerning registration 
forms, the time and place where they should be 
filed, and the list of the issues of German dollar 
bonds which are required to be vali !ated. 

The text of the agreement is attached, together 
with a background memorandum explaining the 
principal features of the validation procedure. 


*For an article on the Validation Law enacted by the 
Federal Republic of Germany on Aug. 25, 1952, and the 
text of relevant portions of the schedule annexed to the 
law, see BULLETIN of Oct. 20, 1952, p. 608. 

* See p. 373. 
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Agreement Between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany Regarding the Validation of 
Dollar Bonds of German Issue 


WHEREAS there are outstanding numerous German pub- 
lic and private foreign currency bonds including dollar 
bonds payable through corporate trustees or through pay- 
ing agents in the United States; 

WHEREAS a large number of these bonds, including such 
dollar bonds, were acquired for eventual retirement and 
thus no longer represented valid obligations; 

WHEREAS such acquired bonds were retained in Ger- 
many and never presented to the trustees or the paying 
agents for cancellation; 

WHEREAS a great many of the bonds so acquired or 
otherwise held in Germany disappeared during hostilities 
in Germany or soon thereafter ; 

WHEREAS these bonds may have fallen unlawfully into 
the hands of persons who will seek to negotiate them, or 
to make claim under them against the debtors, trustees 
or paying agents, or otherwise to profit from their un- 
lawful acquisition ; 

WHEREAS any payment on bonds which are illegally held 
and which no longer represent valid obligations of the 
issuers, not only would be inequitable to the German 
debtors, but would necessarily reduce the amount of for- 
eign exchange or other funds available to make payments 
to their legitimate creditors, a large number of whom 
are nationals of the United States; 

Wuereas the free and open trading in the United States 
of all German dollar bonds is impeded by the uncer- 
tainties arising from the situation described above; 

WHEREAS in order to avoid these consequences it is 
necessary that such German foreign currency bonds, in- 
cluding dollar bonds, which are illegally held should be 
declared invalid ; 

WHEREAS almost all such German bonds are in the form 
of bearer instruments so that generally the most practical 
method of accomplishing such invalidation of bonds is a 
procedure which will require that all German foreign 
currency bonds, including dollar bonds, be submitted for 
a determination of their validity; 

WHEREAS the Federal Republic of Germany has enacted 
for this purpose the Law for the Validation of German 
Foreign Currency Bonds of August 25, 1952, published in 
the Bundesgesetzblatt of 1952, part I, page 553, (herein- 
after referred to as “the Validation Law”), which is 
the basis of this Agreement and an English translation 
of which, agreed by the two governments, is attached 
hereto; 
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Wuenreas the Federal Republic of Germany desires this 
Law be implemented within the territorial jurisdiction 
of the United States as well as other countries ; 

WueEREAS the Government of the United States (here- 
jnafter referred to as “the United States Government”) 
recognizes that the policy of the Federal Republic of 
Germany embodied in the Validation Law is in conformity 
with the policy of the United States, and that the pro- 
cedure of validation prescribed therein is in the interests 
of an orderly and appropriate determination of the valid- 
ity of claims of itself and its nationals based on bonds 
of Germany and German debtors and will protect itself 
and its nationals against payments out of the limited 
available foreign exchange being made by German debtors 
to holders of bonds which no longer represent valid obli- 

ations ; 

. WueEREAs the Government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany (hereinafter referred to as “the German Fed- 
eral Government”), in accordance with the terms of the 
Occupation Statute, gave due notice of the intended en- 
actment of the Validation Law to the United States, 
British and French High Commissioners for Germany, 
who are charged with responsibility for the protection of 
foreign interests in Germany, and whereas the said High 
Commissioners duly examined the said Law and raised no 
objection to this enactment ; 

WHerREAS the German Federal Government has ap- 
proved a “Second Implementing Ordinance under the 
Validation Law for German Foreign Currency Bonds” in 
the form attached hereto (hereinafter referred to as “the 
attached Ordinance’), and English translation of which, 
agreed by the two governments, is also attached hereto, 
and has informed the United States Government that it 
will promulgate this Ordinance as soon as the United 
States Government has consented to its provisions as re- 
quired by Article 77 (1) of the Validation Law; 

WueErEAs the United States Government deems the pro- 
visions of the said Validation Law set forth a reasonable 
basis for the adjustment of these post wa” difficulties and 
for the settlement of claims, and therefore wishes to im- 
plement the same within the territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States; and 

WHEREAS such implementation requires agreement of 
the two Governments signatory hereto in order to make 
provision mutually satisfactory as to procedures therefor 
within the territorial jurisdiction of the United States: 

Therefore, the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany have entered into the following Agreement: 


Section 1 


For the purpose of this Agreement, 


(1) the term “Dollar Bond” shall mean ‘any bond of 
the types which are listed in the Schedule to the Valida- 
tion Law of a supplement of such Schedule and in respect 
of which such Schedule or supplement describes the 
United States as the Country of Offering and shall include 
coupons, dividend warrants, renewal certificates, sub- 
scription warrants and any other secondary instruments 
issued in connection with such bond (Article 5 of the 
Validation Law) ; 

(2) the term “the Foreign Representative” shall mean 
the Foreign Representative for the United States ap- 
pointed by the German Federal Government pursuant to 
Article 8 of the Validation Law. 


Section 2 


a. The two Governments hereby establish jointly a 
Board for the Validation of German Bonds in the United 
States (hereinafter sometimes referred to as “the Vali- 
dation Board’), as contemplated by Article 9 (5) of the 
Validation Law. 

b. The said Board shall have its seat and office in the 
City of New York in the State of New York. 

c. The said Board shall consist of two members and 
a chairman. The Foreign Representative shall be one of 
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the members; the other member shall be appointed by 
the United States Government after consultation with 
the German Federal Government. The chairman shall 
be appointed by the two Governments jointly and shall 
be a national of the United States. 

d. Each Government may remove for cause the mem- 
ber appointed by it, after consultation with the other 
Government. If there is danger in delay, it may sus- 
pend such member temporarily. The chairman may be 
removed for cause by joint action of the two Govern- 
ments. A vacancy arising by such removal or otherwise 
shall be filled in accordance with sub-section c. 

e. The United States Government consents to the said 
Board’s conducting its operations within the territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

f. The said Board shall take its decisions by joint 
action of its two members if they are in agreement. If 
they are not in agreement, they shall refer the matter 
to the chairman, whose decision in such case shall con- 
stitute the decision of the Board. 

g. The German Federal Government shall make avail- 
able such staff and shall provide such office space and 
equipment for the said Board as the two Governments 
consider to be needed for the efficient and expeditious 
handling of the large volume of registrations which may 
be received by the Board. 

h. The two Governments agree that the appointment 
of the Foreign Representative will be subject to the con- 
sent of the United States Government and that he will 
be recalled should the United States Government so re- 
quest. The United States Government agrees that the 
Foreign Representative shall be accorded such privileges 
and immunities normally accorded by it to diplomatic 
representatives of foreign Governments as may be nec- 
essary to enable him properly to carry out his responsi- 
bilities as Foreign Representative and as member of the 
Validation Board and, subject to the provisions of this 
Agreement, consents to the discharge by the Foreign 
Representative of his functions within the territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

i. The provisions of this Agreement concerning the 
Foreign Representative shall also apply to his permanent 
deputies appointed pursuant to Article 8 (7) of the Vali- 
dation Law. Any permanent deputy appointed by the 
United States Government may act as member of the 
said Board in the place of the member appointed by it. 


Section 3 


a. The United States Government will notify the Ger- 
man Federal Government from time to time of any Federal 
Reserve District or Districts in which a need for estab- 
lishment of an Arbitration Board pursuant to the at- 
tached Ordinance exists, and the German Federal 
Government will establish such Board or Boards upon 
receipt of such notification. 

b. The United States Government consents that the 
Arbitration Boards established pursuant to the attached 
Ordinance exercise their jurisdiction within the territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

ce. The two Governments agree that the appointment of 
the arbitrators will be subject to the consent of the United 
States Government and that an arbitrator will be removed 
upon agreement by the two governments that he is seri- 
ously violating his duties. Subject to the foregoing, the 
two Governments are in agreement that, in respect of each 
Arbitration Board, each government will designate one 
arbitrator and both governments jointly will designate a 
national of the United States as chairman. 


Section 4 


a. The United States Government hereby consents to 
the provisions of the attached Ordinance, as required by 
Article 77 (1) of the Validation Law. 

b. The German Federal Government agrees not to 
amend, modify or repeal the attached Ordinance or 
promulgate any additional Implementing Ordinances 
under the Validation Law applicable to Dollar Bonds 
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without the concurrence of the United States Government. 

c. The German Federal Government confirms that upon 
the promulgation of the said Ordinance and upon effectua- 
tion of the notices and announcements specified in Section 
5, the Validation Law and the attached Ordinance shall 
become applicable to all matters and proceedings imple- 
menting the Validation Law within the territorial juris- 
diction of the United States. 

d. The German Federal Government agrees that it will 
not take any steps towards amending, modifying or re- 
pealing the Validation Law without prior consultation 
between the two Governments. 

e. The two Governments agree that, in the event that 
the attached Ordinance should not be promulgated forth- 
with, or that the Validation Law should be amended, 
modified or repealed without the concurrence of the United 
States Government, or that the said Law or Ordinance or 
any part thereof should be found to be invalid as con- 
flicting with any other provision of German Law, the 
United States Government may terminate this Agreement 
and withdraw any consent given by its terms. 


Section 5 


a. The German Federal Government agrees that it will 
take all steps necessary to ensure that holders in the 
United States of German foreign Currency bonds are 
given adequate and timely notice of such action as is 
necessary under the Validation Law to secure validation 
of their bonds and, in particular, that it will cause notice 
of such required action to be published three times in 
at least one newspaper of general circulation in each 
Federal Reserve District, territory and possession of the 
United States, in at least three periodicals of general 
circulation throughout the United States, and in at least 
six financial journals in the United States, and cause ap- 
propriate announcements to be sent to such other institu- 
tions and individuals as may be designated by the United 
States Government. Such notice and announcements shall 
be effected at such times and in such manner as the United 
States Government shall designate after consultation 
with the German Federal Government. 

b. Similar notice shall be given and similar announce- 
ments be made by the German Federal Government of any 
amendment of the Validation Law or of the attached Ordi- 
nance as well as of the promulgation of any additional 
Ordinance applicable to Dollar Bonds unless the United 
States Government deems such notice or announcement 
unnecessary. 

Section 6 


a. The two Governments will jointly determine whether 
the Opening Date established by Article 19 (1) of the 
Validation Law should be advanced or deferred, in the 
manner authorized by Article 19 (2) thereof, in respect of 
Dollar Bonds. 

b. The German Federal Government agrees to extend, 
in the manner authorized by Article 21 (2) of the Vali- 
dation Law, the registration period (Article 21 (1) and 
Article 37 (2) of the said Law) for such period or periods, 
not exceeding the maxima set forth in Article 21 (2) of 
the said Law, and such types of Dollar Bonds as may be 
requested by the United States Government. 


Section 7 
The German Federal Government confirms that 


(1) any decision of the Validation Board, 
(2) any decision reviewing a decision of the Validation 
3oard 


pursuant to a legal remedy allowed by Article 
29 (2) of the Validation Law, and 


any decision of a German court or agency rendered 
pursuant to the provisions of Part III or Article 
51 of the Validation Law and concerning the vali- 
dation of Dollar Bonds 


shall, upon becoming final pursuant to the provisions of 
the said Law, be binding upon all persons concerned pro- 


(3 


~— 
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vided that nothing in this section shall restrict any right 
or remedy granted or allowed by the said Law. 


Section 8 


The German Federal Government agrees that if ap- 
propriate representation is made by the United States 
that the provisions or administration of the Validation 
Law or of the Ordinances issued thereunder have imposed 
or appear likely to impose undue hardships upon the 
United States or its nationals, or prove to be impracti- 
cable or unworkable, the German Federal Government 
will take all action within its powers as may be required 
to eliminate such hardships or make the validation pro. 
cedure practicable and workable. 


Section 9 


Should the German Federal Government admit certain 
types of documents or of other evidence as sufficient for 
validation of foreign currency bonds offered in a Country 
of Offering other than the United States, the action thus 
taken by the German Federal Government shall also be 
made applicable to Dollar Bonds held at the time of their 
registration within such Country of Offering, provided 
that the German Federal Government notifies the United 
States Government of such action and that the United 
States Government thereupon finds such application to 
be appropriate and so notifies the German Federal 
Government. 

Section 10 


The German Federal Government agrees that it will 
seek to conclude agreements similar to the present agree- 
ment with the Government of any other country in which 
German foreign currency bonds have been marketed and 
which the Schedule to the Validation Law describes as a 
Country of Offering, or to make other appropriate ar- 
rangements with the competent agencies of the countries 
of offering, for the purpose of implementing the Valida- 
tion Law within the territorial jurisdiction of such coun- 
try and causing decisions rendered in accordance with 
the terms of the Validation Law to become binding upon 
all persons concerned. 


Section 11 


The two Governments agree that the Validation Board 
and the Foreign Representative may utilize such services 
of any persons or public or private agencies within the 
United States as they may deem necessary for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the validation process expeditiously 
and effectively, and may enter into contracts with such 
persons or agencies with respect to such services and the 
compensation to be paid therefor. 


Section 12 


The German Federal Government agrees that any ex- 
penses reimbursable to the registrants, trustees and pay- 
ing agents of Dollar Bonds pursuant to Article 63 of the 
Validation Law will be paid to them by the Foreign Rep- 
resentative on behalf of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
without prejudice to the right of the German Federal 
Republic to claim reimbursement from the issuers of such 
bonds. 

Section 13 


a. The German Federal Government agrees that the 
entire cost of the validation procedure resulting from the 
implementation of the Validation Law in the United 
States will be paid by the Federal Republic of Germany 
including, but not limited to the salaries, fees or other 
remuneration of the members and chairmen and any other 
personnel of the Validation Board and Arbitration Boards, 
office rent and other operating expenses of the said Boards, 
and the cost of notices and announcements pursuant to 
Section 5 hereof. 

b. The salary of the member of the Validation Board 
appointed by the United States Government and the 
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remuneration of the Chairman of the Validation Board 
shall be determined jointly by the two Governments. The 
initial appointment of such member shall be for a period 
of two years. 

Section 14 

The German Federal Government agrees that it will 
make available the foreign exchange necessary to effectu- 
ate the payments pursuant to Section 12 and 13 and 
that it will cause to be issued such licenses as may be 
required under German law to permit the carrying out 
of any acts required under the Validation Law or this 
Agreement. 

Section 15 

The two Governments agree that the employment of 
collective validation as provided in Article 13 and Articles 
55 to 58 of the Validation Law will promote the orderly 
and expeditious operation of the Law and that the col- 
lective validation should be used wherever it appears 
that the amount of bonds of a given issue which have dis- 
appeared is not sufficiently large to warrant the expense 
to the issuer and the burden upon the bondholders of 
specific validation. 

Section 16 

a. The German Federal Government agrees that, as 
far as Dollar Bonds are concerned, it will not exercise 
after February 28, 1953 its power to supplement the 
Schedule of Foreign Currency Bonds pursuant to Article 
1 (2) of the Validation Law, unless the United States 
yovernment should consent thereto. 

b. The German Federal Government confirms that the 
Validation Law does not affect the validity of any issues 
of German bonds denominated in dollars which are not 
listed in the Schedule to the said Law and are not added 
thereto by way of supplement. 


Section 17 


This Agreement has been executed in two original texts, 
in the English and German languages. The English and 
German texts of this Agreement are the official texts 
thereof. 

Section 18 

This Agreement shall become effective upon its being 
signed by the duly authorized representatives of the two 
Governments. 


Background Information 


The primary reason that holders of German 
dollar bonds are being requested to submit their 
holdings for validation arises out of an event 
which occurred in Germany in the closing days 
of the last war. For several years prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities, particularly in the middle 
1930’s, the German Government, taking advantage 
of depreciated prices resulting from German 
securities being in default, reacquired a signifi- 
cant portion of outstanding dollar bonds for pur- 
poses of amortization. For various reasons they 
did not present them to the trustees and paying 
agents for cancellation, and thereafter the war 
rendered presentation impossible. 

During the war years, the major part of these 
securities, along with German securities denomi- 
nated in other foreign currencies, accumulated in 
vaults of financial institutions and other deposi- 
tories in Berlin. They were so deposited when 
the Soviet armed forces invaded the city in 1945. 
When Berlin fell, the Soviet authorities system- 
atically expropriated the securities and, except 
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for reports indicating that attempts are being made 
to negotiate them in the European markets, no 
information has since been obtained regarding 
their whereabouts. The total amount of outstand- 
ing German dollar bonds is approximately 510 
million dollars. The validation program will 
ultimately determine what portion of this sum 
is represented by the looted securities; present 
estimates indicate that the looted bonds may com- 
prise approximately 50 percent of this sum. 

In addition to recognizing the accepted princi- 
ple that a debtor should not be charged with pay- 
ing the same obligation twice, the U. S. Govern- 
ment, as a matter of national policy, has a direct 
interest in seeing that the Soviet Government is 
not permitted to obtain dollar exchange through 
the negotiation of these looted instruments. The 
U. S. Government also has an obligation to the 
American investor to insure that no bonds except 
those which would constitute good delivery are 
afforded a market in the United States. Further- 
more it is in the interest of the American bond- 
holders that the limited dollar resources of the 
Federal Republic of Germany be conserved to 
service only valid obligations in accordance with 
the terms of the agreement on German external 
debts. 

The primary purpose of validation is to sort 
good bonds from bad. The mechanics of achiev- 
ing this, however, are complex, and it was recog- 
nized at the beginning that neither the United 
States nor the Federal Republic of Germany act- 
ing alone could accomplish this purpose in a man- 
ner which would adequately protect the legitimate 
interests of the American holders and the German 
issuers. Accordingly, a series of coordinated 
measures were undertaken by the two Govern- 
ments which combine to create the basis upon 
which the validation procedure rests. The first 
of these is the law concerning the validation of 
German Foreign Currency Bonds, popularly 
known as the Validation Law, which was enacted 
by the Federal Republic of Germany on August 
25, 1952. The second is the agreement signed to- 
day which permits the validation procedure to be 
introduced in the United States. Finally the two 
Governments have agreed on an implementing 
regulation under the German law, which the Ger- 
man Government will issue shortly, on the details 
of the validation procedure. 

The Validation Law requires that all German 
dollar bonds, which are listed by issue in the 
schedule to the law, be validated in order to remain 
valid obligations of the issuers. There are a 
number of ways in which this will be accomplished, 
depending upon the circumstances surrounding a 
particular bond. The great majority of American 
holders will be concerned with only one of these 
methods. Under this method, bonds which were 
outside Germany on January 1, 1945, will be vali- 
dated in the United States. There will be estab- 
lished a three-man Validation Board composed 
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of American and German representatives, which 
will sit in New York City, and which will be vested 
with authority to grant or deny validation of all 
German dollar bonds which satisfy the require- 
ment of having been outside Germany on this 
key date. Holders of German dollar bonds who 
can satisfy this requirement may obtain a regis- 
tration form from the Validation Board which 
they may fill out and submit to the Board giving 
the pertinent facts surrounding their holdings. 
They must,also submit such evidence as is avail- 
able to them, including their sworn affidavits, es- 
tablishing that they or their predecessors in inter- 
est held the bonds outside Germany on the 
required date. 

In submitting their application for validation, 
bondholders will also be required to surrender 
their bonds either to the Validation Board or to a 
depositary appointed for the purpose. Bonds 
which are validated are eligible for the benefits 

rovided under the Debt Settlement and also may 

e traded in the U.S. market. To facilitate 
trading, the Validation Board, unless otherwise 
instructed by the bondholder, will issue a valida- 
tion certificate which will be attached to the bond 
and which must accompany the bond in all public 
transactions. Where the Validation Board denies 
validation, the bondholder may at his election file 
an appeal either with a special Arbitration Board 
which is established in the United States, or with 
the German courts or with the U.S. courts. In 
these cases, the Validation Board will retain pos- 
session or control over the affected bonds pending 
the outcome of the appeal. 

To assist and advise bondholders, suitable pub- 
licity will be given in due course in newspapers of 
general circulation in the principal centers 
throughout the United States, financial journals, 
and by apprepriate announcements through 
brokers and dealers. This publicity will acquaint 
bondholders with the general provisions of the 
validation program, the procedure for obtaining 
and filling out the registration forms and the date 
upon which they may apply for validation to the 
Validation Board. It is expected that the Valida- 
tion Board will be able to assume its responsibili- 
ties in the near future. 

Where a bondholder cannot establish that his 
holdings were outside Germany on January 1, 
1945, he must apply for validation before a Ger- 
man agency in the Federal Republic of Germany 
under one of the other procedures mentioned 
above. His application in this instance will be 
based upon the fact that he lawfully acquired the 
bonds before January 1, 1945, or, if he acquired 
them after that date, that he can trace his title 
back to a person who was the owner on January 1, 
1945. 

The Validation Law also provides for cases 
where bonds were lost or destroyed as a result of 
the war. In these situations, which will also be 
handled in Germany, the German agency, upon 
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the submission of competent evidence, will grant 
a “declaratory decree” in lieu of a substitute bond, 
This declaratory decree grants to the applicant 
the right to receive compensation from the issuer 
under certain conditions. 

Bondholders are cautioned that not all Ger. 
man dollar bonds are subject to the Validation 
Law. The law itself has a jurisdictional as wel] 
as substantive limitations. It does not apply to 
dollar bonds issued by public or corporate entities 
having their seat in that part of Germany which 
is under Soviet control or Polish administration, 
Moreover, the law deals only with those bonds 
which are identified by issue in the schedule. Ac- 
cordingly, bondholders are requested to study 
carefully the public announcements, giving par- 
ticular attention to such matters as where regis- 
tration forms are obtainable, the time and place 
where they should be filed, and the listing of the 
various issues of German dollar bonds which are 
required to be validated. 


Emergency Grant-in-Aid 
for Berlin Refugees 


The following announcement was issued jointly 
at Berlin on January 29 by the Mutual Security 
Agency, Office of the Special Mission to Western 
Germany, and the Federal Ministry for the 
Marshall Plan: 


{Telegraphic text] 


Emergency aid in the amount of 250,000 
deutschemarks [approximately $60,000] was 
given today to assist in meeting the urgent needs 
of Soviet victims crowding into Berlin from Rus- 
sian-occupied Germany. 

The funds will be used for the purchase of such 
urgently needed items as bedding and bed cloth- 
ing, medical and surgical equipment, special food 
for the children of refugees in West Berlin tem- 
porary centers, children’s clothing, and other 
emergency requirements. 

The allocation is a grant-in-aid from Gartoa 
(Government and Relief in Occupied Areas) 
counterpart funds, derived from U.S. dollar aid, 
and was agreed on by the Federal Ministry for 
the Marshall Plan, the Ministry for Expellees, 
and the Msa Special Mission to Germany. 

The funds will be turned over to the Berlin 
authorities and disbursed by them in accordance 
with their on-the-spot assessment of the most 
urgent needs. 

The Ministry for Expellees stated that the aid 
was particularly welcome at this moment when 
the stream of refugees into West Berlin is so 
great. 
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Allotment Made to U.K. 
for Promotion of Productivity 


The United Kingdom has been allocated 9 mil- 
lion dollars of a special appropriation made avail- 
able under the Mutal Security Act of 1952 to 
encourage a healthy and expanding economy by 
promoting productivity of industry and by stimu- 
lating competition, Lincoln Gordon, chief of the 
Mutual Security Agency Mission to the United 
Kingdom ennenmeed on February 25. 

“T am confident,” Mr. Gordon said, “this pro- 
gram will make a significant contribution to the 
improvement of productivity and the competitive 
ability of British industry—an improvement vital 
to the long term soundness and vigor of the British 
economy and therefore to our common objective 
of a strong free world.” Sterling equivalent or 
the counterpart funds, as they are called, of the 
dollar grant will be spent on programs designed 
to foster the ability and willingness of British 
industry to produce, under fully competitive con- 
ditions, to the mutual benefit of employers and 
employed and of consumers. 

The 9-million-dollar special allocation is in addi- 
tion to previous allotments of Msa defense sup- 
port funds totalling 400 million dollars for the 
1953 fiscal year. 

Great Britain is the first country participating 
in the mutual security program to conclude an 
agreement with the U.S. Government for alloca- 
tion of a portion of the 100 million dollars appro- 
priated under a special provision of mutual secur- 
ity legislation enacted by the U.S. Congress in 
June 1952. Negotiations to conclude similar 
agreements are presently under way with several 
other participating countries in Europe. 

The program for the United Kingdom will be 
put into effect as soon as possible and is expected 
to be completed within 2 or 3 years. 

Specific projects are to be worked out under 
the agreement in each of the following categories: 

1, An advisory service for small business con- 
cerns on reorganization and production techniques 
with a view to increasing productivity and lower- 
ing prices. 

2. The expansion of research into factors affect- 
ing the efficiency of the national economy, includ- 
ing research into relative efficiency of competitive 
and monopolistic enterprise, effects of restrictive 
practices and incentives in industry, and social 
psychology of relationships between employees 
and management. 

3. The promotion of studies in technological 
subjects at various universities, training of a staff 
for courses for supervisors, and provision for 
scholarships in management subjects. 

4. A revolving loan fund will provide short- 
term loans to industry for reorganization and 
modernization. Producers, processors, and dis- 
tributors of foodstuffs and agricultural supplies 
will also be eligible. 
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5. The program will make provision for spread- 
ing knowledge of productivity through conference 
exhibits and the showing of instructional films 
in factories, local halls, and at conferences. The 
British Government also indicates in the agree- 
ment that it is prepared to play a part in the 
Europe-wide productivity agency in the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation estab- 
lishment which is currently under discussion in 
that organization. 


U.S. To Make Full Settlement 
for Korean Currency Advances 


Press release 103 dated February 25 


The United States has agreed to pay $85,800,000 
to the Republic of Korea in full settlement for all 
outstanding local currency advances by the Re- 
public of Korea to U.S. forces prior to February 
7,1953. In addition it was agreed that the United 
States will in the future purchase won from the 
Republic of Korea for military use and for sale to 
military personnel at a rate related to local price 
indices. 

The local currency for which payment will be 
made has been advanced to the United States 
forces under the financial agreement of July 1950? 
between the United States and the Republic of 
Korea, in which the Republic of Korea agreed to 
advance local currency in return for a settlement 
at a mutually agreeable time in the future. The 
present agreement will not affect arrangements 
between other U.N. countries and the Republic of 
Korea for settling past won drawings and obtain- 
ing future hwan (new currency) requirements. 

With the funds thus made available by the set- 
tlement and those arising from sale of hwan in the 
future, the Republic of Korea will be able to in- 
crease materially its importation of consumer and 
capital goods. 


Letters of Credence 
Chile 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Chile, 
Anibal Jara, presented his credentials to the Presi- 
dent on February 24, 1953. For the text of the 
Ambassador’s remarks and for the text of the 
President’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 101 of February 24. 

Nepal 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Nepal, 
Shanker Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Rana, pre- 
sented his credentials to the President on February 
24, 1953. For the text of the Ambassador’s re- 
marks and for the text of the President’s reply, 
see Department of State press release 102 of 
February 24. 


1For text of the agreement, see BULLETIN of Nov. 6, 
1950, p. 734. 
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The Facts of the Korean Situation 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly ' 


U.S./U.N. press release dated February 25 


To appear before this gathering of statesmen 
from all over the world as the representative of 
my country is a unique distinction. It is an honor 
to be associated here with all of you—an honor 
of memorable significance to me. 

Since the last meeting of the General Assembly, 
there has been a change in the Government of the 
United States—a change in which the losers have 
neither been disgraced nor, I may say, liquidated. 

The American people wish to establish a lasting 
peace and regard the United Nations as a vital 
— to that end. As President Eisenhower 
said: 


Respecting the United Nations as the living sign of 
all people’s hope for peace, we shall strive to make it not 
merely an eloquent symbol but an effective force. And 
in our quest for an honorable peace, we shall neither 
compromise, nor tire, nor ever cease.” 


Every element of American life is eager for 
peace. For the sake of peace we have put up 
our resources; we have sent our men. Even the 
most fanatic critics of the United States are unable 
to point a finger at any group having the slightest 
weight or importance in America which does not 
believe in peace. 

This love of peace exists in all Americans re- 
gardless of party. It was for that reason that 
my predecessors at the last Assembly voted for 
the Indian resolution—a resolution which spared 
no effort to meet the issues; which declared un- 
equivocally for peace; which was passed by a vote 
of the General Assembly which was overwhelm- 
ing. If ever an action represented the conscience 
of the world and the striving of suffering hu- 
manity for peace it was the passage of that reso- 
lution. 

It seemed impossible that there could be rulers 





1 Made in Committee I (Political and Security) on Feb. 
25. The meeting at which Ambassador Lodge spoke was 
the first held following the resumption of the Seventh 
Session of the General Assembly on Feb. 24. 

? BULLETIN of Feb. 2, 1953, p. 169. 
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President’s Welcome to Assembly Delegates 


Following is the text of a message sent on Feb- 
ruary 24 by President Eisenhower to Lester B. Pear- 
son, President of the General Assembly, and read by 
Mr. Pearson at the opening meeting of the Assem- 
bly’s resumed Seventh Session on the same date: 

It is a pleasure to welcome to the United States 
the delegates to the seventh session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. The United Na- 
tions has already accomplished much. I hope that 
it will grow in strength and become an increasingly 
effective instrument of peace. 

The achievement of a just and durable peace is 
essential to all the values which make life worth 
living. This task involves not only the building of 
collective security; it challenges our intelligence 
and our idealism on the whole broad front of human 
activity. The delegates to this Assembly have a 
great opportunity to advance the cause of peace. 
The world will watch your deliberations with deep 








interest and high hopes. 


I wish you Godspeed. 

in this world who would object to this offer, but 
it soon appeared that there were. The regimes 
of China and of North Korea have turned it down, 
and, of course, when they did it, they must have 
known that they were telling the world in effect: 
“We wish to continue the bloody struggle in Ko- 
rea; and, therefore, tell you that you can only 
solve the Korean problem on our terms.” We, 
who are determined to end the war on a just basis, 
must all note this development with regret and 
seek the reasons for it. 





Chinese Words and Soviet Acts 


Therefore, we should first ponder the statement 
of Mr. Chou En Lai, the Foreign Minister of the 
Chinese Communist regime, who in his political 
report of February 4, 1953, spoke of the Korean 
war and said that it “has greatly reinforced 
the strength and influence of the world camp of 
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peace and democracy headed by the Soviet 
Union”—an unwittingly candid admission, by the 
way, as to the identity of those whose word he 
heeds. 

Mr. President, for many generations Americans 
have had close relations with China and have 
learned to esteem the wisdom of the Chinese 
people. We realize that there are genuinely 
democratic forces at work throughout the world, 
which have been suppressed in some areas includ- 
ing China. These forces reflect the human desire 
for a richer, freer life. Forces of this same kind 
built our own country. 

There is no doubt that some Chinese believed the 
promise of progress which was made to them by 
their present rulers. Such promises are always 
attractive. But being an intelligent people with 
a long tradition of wisdom, they certainly cannot 
approve of the present situation in which young 
manhood of China is being slaughtered in response 
to a policy which appears to be admittedly dic- 
tated from Moscow. 

ry ory the Soviet Union, with its own spe- 
cial brand of magnanimity and generosity, is 


| determined to carry on the war to the last Chinese. 


Mr. Chou En Lai’s description of the Korean 
war as a positive good to communism shocks us. 
We repudiate it. We are sure the Chinese people 
would repudiate it if they were free to do so. 

This brings me naturally to another somber 
truth. This is that the Soviet Union is actively 
assisting the aggressors in Korea on a scale which 
makes possible the continuance of that aggression 
and determines its scope. The following facts, 
therefore, should be placed clearly and frankly 
before world opinion. 


Ten Facts 


Here are 10 facts which the world should face: 
Fact number one is that Soviet planning insti- 
gated the original aggression, which was subse- 
quently maintained by Soviet training and 


“equipment, notably Soviet aircraft, Soviet artil- 


lery, Soviet T-34 tanks, and Soviet automatic 
weapons. 

Fact number two is that the North Korean forces 

which were virtually destroyed after the Inchon 
landing in the fall of 1950 fled across the Yalu 
River, behind the screen of the Chinese Commu- 
nists who were then entering Korea. They re- 
appeared on the battlefront in late winter recon- 
stituted, reorganized, and almost completely 
equipped with weapons of Soviet manufacture. 
Fact number three is that the flow of Soviet 
equipment is constant and steady, and accounts for 
the increase of combat effectiveness of the enemy 
over the past year. 
Fact number four is that the Chinese Commu- 
nists who entered the fighting with normal light 
equipment are now fighting with heavy equipment 
supplied by the Soviet Union. 
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Fact number five is that naval mines in large 
number which have been picked up or washed 
ashore off the Korean coast have been mines of 
Soviet manufacture. 

Fact number sia is that the planes which the 
U.N. Command has been encountering over North 
Korea have been MIG-—15’s and other aircraft 
manufactured and supplied by the Soviet Union. 

Fact number seven is that recently U.N. forces 
have encountered a new type of Soviet plane, the 
IL-28, which is now a part of the air forces of 
the Communist aggressors over North Korea. 

Fact number eight is that in spite of heavy 
losses, the Chinese Communist and North Korean 
air forces have grown until they today have some 
2500 aircraft of which half are jets, all manufac- 
tured and supplied by the Soviet Union. 

Fact number nine is that the Soviet Union pro- 
vides the replacements for these aircraft which 
U.N. forces shoot down over North Korea. Our 
experts estimate that the Soviet Union has con- 
tributed in excess of 4400 planes to fight against 
the United Nations in Korea. 

Fact number ten is that the anti-aircraft guns 
in North Korea, including many which are radar- 
controlled, are of Soviet origin. 

The Soviet representatives are hereby chal- 
lenged to disprove these facts. They show how 
far the Soviet Union has gone to broaden the 
war—how, since the fall of 1950, the United Na- 
tions has not been fighting a local enemy, but the 
vast manpower resources of Communist China 
supported by the material resources of the entire 
Soviet world. 

And then, Mr. President, there are people who 
have the crudity to come here and make sancti- 
monious speeches about world peace. 

The whole world knows the truth: That except 
for the active aid furnished to the North Korean 
and Chinese Communist aggressors by the Soviet 
Union, the war in Korea would now be over. 
Like the ostrich who sticks his head in the sand 
and thinks that no one sees him, the rulers of the 
Soviet Union are so bemused by their own propa- 
ganda that they do not recognize the extent to 
which world opinion holds them responsible for 
aiding and abetting this great crime against the 
peace of the world. 

The rulers of the Soviet Union can sto 
whenever they want to—and Mr. 
knows it. 


the war 
yshinsky 


To Build Peace 


Mr. President, peace not only depends on col- 
lective security—it must also be based on equal 
treatment of human beings. As long as there is 
racial or religious discrimination, just so long is 
the day of peace postponed. Conditions are not 
perfect in any country in this regard, but in many 
lands—I know this is true in my own—great and 
successful advances are being made. 
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We have, however, observed with indignation 
the persecution of Christians, Moslems, and Jews 
that has been taking place in the Soviet Union 
for some time. That discrimination is not only 
wicked ; it will also in the end prove to be totally 
ineffective because there is an undefeatable qualit 
in human nature which will always resist totali- 
tarian attempts to destroy religious and ethnic 
freedom. 

_ To build peace there must, of course, be collec- 
tive security. 

To build peace there must be equal treatment of 
—— without discrimination as to race, creed, or 
color. 

To build peace there must also be freedom from 
the specter of want. There is no use in talking to 
a starving man about freedom or democracy. We 
stand ready to work for peace along all these 
lines too. 

Finally, we believe that peace, like every other 
great human problem, is best solved by govern- 
ments which are controlled by the people, in 
which public officials are the servants of the peo- 
ple—countries in which the word “dictatorship” 
1s a bad word, and not countries in which officials 
proudly boast of dictatorship and give it the mis- 
leading title of “Dictatorship of the Proletariat.” 

We believe that the counsel of many men of 
good will produces more collective wisdom than 
that of a few. We believe in the people; we have 
faith in the people. We believe the people are 
competent to make their own decisions, and that 
a man is not rendered all-wise by being made all- 
powerful. 

Mr. President, the facts I have just presented 
concerning the words of the Chinese Communists 
and the actions of the Soviet Union are a mon- 
strous answer to the adoption by this Assembly 
of the Indian resolution. For these reasons there 
is little point in reformulating at this session the 
principles on which that resolution was based. 
The Indian resolution, in the words of a great 
American on another occasion, raises a standard 
to which the wise and honest can repair. When 
the day comes that the aggressors in the Far East 
have a change of heart—for whatever reasons, and 
they can be many—it will not be difficult for them 
to show it. Failure to end the fighting in Korea 
is not due to any lack of cleverness with words 
here in the United Nations. It is due to the 
frankly announced desire of the Communists to 
continue the war. 

Mr. President, I reserve my right to speak fur- 
ther on the Korean item at a later point in the 
debate. 





The U. S. in the U. N. 


A weekly feature, does not appear in this issue. 
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U.S. Makes Pledge to U.N. 
Technical Assistance Program 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


U.S./U.N. press release dated February 26 


This conference on the annual renewal of lif 
for what is surely one of the most important of 
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the U.N. activities is a significant international 
occasion at which I am happy to represent the 
United States. 

Equally significant is the fact that represented 
here are the Governments of Austria, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Finland, Germany, Italy, Japan, Korea, 
Laos, Monaco, Spain, Switzerland, and Vietnam, 
Although not members of the United Nations 
these countries show by their cooperation and 
presence that the idea of technical assistance is 
powerful and promising. 
welcomes their presence. 

We may also note the absence of a number of 
governments who habitually speak so loudly oj 
their interest in assisting underdeveloped coun- 
tries and who are strangely absent and silent 
when the chance comes actually to do something 
helpful. 

The statesmen of Southeast Asia were not de 
luded by the words of the representatives of such 
governments at the recent meeting in Bandung, 
Indonesia. At the Economic Commission for 
Asia, and the Far East, Mr. Ahmad Khaleli of 
Pakistan asked the U.S.S.R. to stop shedding 
crocodile tears, and Mr. D. B. Karmarhar of 
India said, “The Soviet Union has done practi- 
cally nothing to help the region and has attrib- 
uted malicious motives to other countries that 
have helped.” 

In spite of this use of propaganda, instead of 
action on their part, we look to the time when we 
who are here today will be joined by the Soviet 
Union, Poland, and Czechoslovakia in pushing 
forward this important work of bettering the life 
of hundreds of millions throughout the world. 

Technical assistance has been called an act of 
faith in the ability of people to help themselves. 
It can be a powerful force for the development 
of latent resources, both human and physical. It 
is one of the things President Eisenhower un- 
doubtedly had in mind when he wrote to Assem- 
bly President Pearson on Tuesday ? that the task 
of achieving a just and durable peace involves not 
only the building of collective security: “. . . it 
challenges our intelligence and our idealism on 
the whole broad front of human activity.” 

The response of the United States to this chal- 
lenge is not new. The record of our missionaries, 


1Made before the U.N. Technical Assistance Pledging 
Conference on Feb. 26. 
2 See p. 382. 
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the work of our great foundations, the long ex- 
perience of our agricultural extension services in 
our individual states—all of these testify to our 
faith that people will accomplish big things by 
collaborating on common adileaes for their own 
advancement. 

The United States has for some 25 years, there- 
fore, been engaged in its own programs of bilat- 
eral technical assistance. Since the early days 
of the United Nations, the United States has 
supported the idea of multilateral technical assist- 












Sh a 


ance under U.N. auspices. 
Today, after 214 years, the necessary admin- 


|istrative machinery has been set up and put into 
operation. Agreements negotiated with Govern- 
ments have enabled projects to start in some 65 
‘countries and territories. 


Approximately 1,000 
U.N. experts are now in the field and at work. 
Already this work is producing results. In the 


| Near East, where the seasonal swarming of locusts 
| has destroyed the crops and has often discouraged 
/farmers from even planting crops, international 


and national efforts are today combined to limit 


| the depredations of this ancient enemy of man. 


In Asia, Africa, and Latin America, animal 
diseases which have deprived millions of people 
of animal agriculture products and of draft ani- 
mals are, thanks to this program, being elimi- 
nated. 

In the great arid and semiarid areas of the 
world, exploration and technical operations are 
bringing water to the surface for the livelihood 
of countless men, women, and children. In other 
areas, Swamps and lowlands are being drained and 
controlled—with a resulting drop in malaria and 
a rise in food production. Extension programs 
are bringing the findings of agricultural science 
to the individual farmer and showing him how to 
put them to work. 

These are results that can be seen, that can be 
measured—results that make life worthwhile, that 
make peace worth working for. 

There is also the long-range work. The mean- 
ing of village sanitation, with all it implies for 
increased health and energy, is now being taught 
in rural communities around the world. Gov- 
ernments are learning how to strengthen their 
health services. 

This is a moving record which the U.S. Govern- 
ment is proud to help establish. 

Today, let me emphasize our interest in the 
U.N. Technical Assistance Program by quoting a 
statement of our colleague, Prof. A. S. Bokhari.’ 
He once told a group of students that “a hungry 


* Representative of Pakistan. 
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man will choose four sandwiches instead of four 
freedoms.” 

In other words, the idea of human freedom can 
only advance if the free governments of the world 
conduct a program of action in which people can 
see with their own eyes that their lot is improving. 
The United Nations is accomplishing this in many 
places in the world. 

But the program, although substantial, is not 


yet operating at its full effectiveness. Un- 
doubtedly one reason for this is that every gov- 


ernment represented here has been prevented from 
contributing as much as it would like because of 
demands—demands arising from a basic threat to 
our peace and security by aggressive action by a 
small group of states. These threats limit our 
participation in some of the most worthwhile 
tN. activities. 

The U.S. Government is acutely aware of the 
heavy defense burdens which we and many other 
nations of the free world carry. Weare currently 
engaged in a detailed review of all of our expendi- 
tures, both domestic and international, and this 
review will of necessity extend not only to ex- 
penditures for 1953 but also to the projection of 
expenditures for future years. 

Thus, while I am authorized to reaffirm the 
pledge of the representative of the United States 
made before the Negotiating Committee on Extra- 
Budgetary Funds at the first part of this session 
of the General Assembly, it should be understood 
that this pledge involves no commitment, ex- 
pressed or implied, of the executive branch of the 
Government of the United States beyond the cur- 
rent year. The Government will wish to consider 
the amount of its pledge for 1954 in the light of 
the degree of support given the program by other 
governments, the results accomplished under the 
program, the competing demands upon the U.S. 
Government for funds, and the basic general 
budgetary policy of the Government. The state- 
ment of pledge which I am happy to confirm for 
this year is as follows: 

The United States is prepared to pledge a maximum of 
$14,708,750 to the Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance for the calendar year 1953 provided that the 
United States pledge does not exceed 60 percent of the 
total pledges made by all governments for this period. 

An existing law of the United States authorizes an 
appropriation of $14,708,750, and $8,171,333 of this amount 
has been appropriated and is now available for payment 
to the special Technical Assistance account. 

The Executive has requested action by the Congress 
to make an additional $6,537,417 available for this purpose. 
This figure will be revised to whatever amount is justified 
within the total authorized by the pledges made by other 
governments in support of the 1953 program. Insofar as 
an amount in excess of $8,171,333 is required this pledge 
is authorized by the Executive of the United States 
Government and is subject to Congressional action. 
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Democracy and Communism in the Modern World 


by Ernest A. Gross 
US. Representative to the General Assembly * 


U. S./U. N. press release dated February 21 


It seems to me that any fair attempt to deal 
with the problems involved in my subject should 
consider (a) the nature of the modern world; 
(6) an analysis of the principal forces in conflict ; 
(c) the method of international communism; and 
(d) the method of the democratic society. . . . 

Broadly speaking, what are the principal char- 
acteristics of the modern world and the major 
facts of international life today? The first and 
most obvious is, of course, the immediate perva- 
sive threat of Communist imperialism. The sec- 
ond is that, in many thickly populated portions 
of the planet, there exist large areas of revolution- 
ary change and great unrest. We see at least two 
fundamental drives emerging in these areas: 
The one toward the abolition of the age-old ene- 
mies of man—poverty, disease, and hunger; the 
other is those national aspirations for self-gov- 
ernment or independence, dramatized by the fact 
that 13 new sovereignties have been born since 
the end of the war—almost all in that ancient 
territorial sweep of land from the shores of the 
Mediterranean eastward to the South Pacific. 

Another prime fact of international life is the 
generation of destruction, loss of manpower, ex- 
haustion, and disillusion which is the legacy of 
two world wars, several local ones, and a series 
of revolutionary movements. 

The conflicts and the crosscurrents in such a 
world, and I shall discuss some of these in more 
detail, have inevitably created doubts, disunity, 
and confusion. Peoples everywhere have felt 
themselves to be “tempest-tossed.” The practice 
of subversion and infiltration, characteristic of 


* Excerpts from an address made on Feb. 21 at Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y. 
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the 
brought the enemy within the gates in every corner 
of the world and, although this tactic has achieved 
varying degrees of success, the net effect has been 
to lead many people in large areas to believe that 
there is no durable “safe haven” in which democ- 
racy is assured a permanent sanctuary. This, of 
course, is a calculated objective of the Communist 
leadership. 

At the same time, it produces a situation in 
which it is difficult, if not impossible, for the demo- 
cratic societies to draw precise chalklines either 
of geographical boundaries or of rules of conduct. 
Any attempt to do the former would in effect cer- 
tify the right of the enemy to hold gains already 
made, no matter how ruthlessly. Indeed, this is 
the basic objection voiced by many to the so-called 
“containment” theory. Any attempts to prescribe 
rigid rules of conduct would bring us face to face 


with what I believe to be a fundamental truth: 


That it is impossible to codify precise rules of 
human behavior without diminishing the very 
essence of democracy. It is the apparent weak- 
ness, but the actual strength of the democratic 
society, that it does not carry well the external 
trappings and glitter of the police state. The dif- 
ference was well described some years ago by a 
writer who said that “Despotism sails by like a 
beautiful ship under full sail, and democracy like 
a raft with your feet always in the water—but the 
raft never sinks.” 


Principal Forces in Conflict 

At the outset, it is important to distinguish 
on the one hand between the conflicts which in- 
evitably exist between what I would call “di- 
vergent points of view,” and on the other hand 
the conflicts which exist between “ideologies” or, 
as some prefer to call them, philosophies of life. 
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The distinction becomes particularly important 
when intensely divergent viewpoints arise between 
those who adhere to the same basic philosophy 
of life. The best example I can think of is what 
has come to be called the problem of “colonialism.” 
In a plea for better understanding of this mat- 
ter, a distinguished U.N. representative of a coun- 
try belonging to the so-called “Asian-African 
group” explained in a speech one day several 
reasons why he thought the point of view of his 
Government on the colonial questions arising in 
the United Nations often was so vehemently pre- 
sented. In the first place, he said, this was often 
what he described as an emotional response to a 
history of “racial discrimination on a large inter- 
national scale.” Secondly, he pointed out that 
member states of the Asian-African group con- 
tained more than half of the world’s people, many 
of whom have been recently under colonial domi- 
nation. He said that “apart from pure material 
exploitation that may be going on, there is a psy- 
chological twist given to the nature of human 
beings under colonial domination which destroys 
the dignity of men and makes them unworthy of 
the humanity to which they profess to belong.” 
I quote this sentence from his speech without 
comment other than to point out the interesting 
fact that in the very formulation of his thought, 
he demonstrated the deep emotional conviction 
which moved him. And finally, he pointed out 
the significance of the grave economic inequalities 
which exist in large parts of the area by saying 
that there were countries in this group where the 
annual income was less than 50 dollars, where 
the life expectancy was 27 years, and where the 
literacy rate was only 5 to 10 percent. I do not 
vouch for these figures, but whether or not they 
are statistically accurate they are of significance 
if only because they are accepted as facts by many 
leaders in the area. 
Nevertheless, despite his deeply felt conviction 
on these matters, this Asian leader urged that 
the people of the free world avoid the error of 
treating the serious, and often bitter, differences 
of viewpoint arising within the free world on the 
colonial question as if they reflected different 
ideologies or philosophies of life. 
I think the essential point is that there is a bond 
perceived, however dimly, and that this bond rests 
upon the acceptance of certain fundamental con- 
cepts of individual dignity, liberty, and justice. 
This was well stated in the Inaugural Address of 
President Eisenhower :? 
The faith we hold belongs not to us alone but to the free 
of all the world. . . . We know, beyond this, that we are 


linked to all free peoples not merely by a noble idea but 
by a simple need. 


In discussing the major forces in conflict be- 
tween the two worlds, we must constantly keep in 
mind that in some areas of the world the original 


? BULLETIN of Feb. 2, 1953, p. 168. 
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concept of communism has a latent appeal. The 
picture of man against nature, the vision of free- 
dom from physical want, the false premise and the 
false promise of so-called “stateless, classless, and 
complete democracy”—all this lures some who, in 
despair of any better future, are tempted to turn 
toward a false faith. 

At the same time, it is becoming clearer to the 
people of these very areas of the world that what- 
ever the original theoretical concept of commu- 
nism may have been, the false Utopia which it 
promised has been betrayed. 

Last month in Rangoon representatives of Asian 
Socialist Parties from nine countries met to dis- 
cuss problems of common concern. They adopted 
a declaration of principles and objectives which, 
among other things stated: 


Communism as practiced today in its totalitarian form 
in the Soviet Union and its satellites has degenerated into 
a regime of complete subordination of the individual and 
the group to the centralized power of the leadership of 
the ruling party. 

Under the Soviet system, state power imposes absolute 
domination and exacts blind obedience. Man is expected 
to give up his freedom and individuality, obliterate him- 
self as an abstract part of an all-powerful state, in which 
only one will prevails. 

Communism therefore stands for the negation of all 
concepts of freedom, individual self-expression, and gen- 
uine mass responsibility, which are the very breath of 
democratic socialism. 


I think this resolution confirms three of the 
points which I have discussed : 

(1) You will notice this group referred to the 
“degeneration” of communism, thus revealing a 
latent attitude that Soviet communism is, in a 
sense, something of a “good thing gone wrong.” 

(2) A definite awareness of the fact that, even 
taking this attitude as a premise, communism 
as practiced has at best the aspect of a “fallen 
angel,” and that there has been a reversal and a 
betrayal of anything which might have had an 
appeal even to the despairing and downtrodden. 

(3) That there does exist in fact what General 
Eisenhower described in his Inaugural Speech as 
a “noble idea” which links all free peoples. This 
“noble idea” rests on the fundamental principles 
of freedom, on individual dignity, and of a re- 
sponsible sense of “community.” 

The problem of developing a “sense of com- 
munity” deserves discussion. This is another way 
of describing the attempt to define common ob- 
jectives and to work out agreed methods of co- 
operative action toward those objectives. One 
might say indeed that the principal task confront- 
ing the United States in its essential effort to 
maintain and develop the leadership of the free 
world is to create a sense of common interest. In 
the last analysis, this is the indispensable basis of 
moral unity. It is also the major element of a 
“free world” concept. The sense of community 
which binds together the family, the city, and the 
nation is not different in essence from the sense of 
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community which must be forged in order to main- 
tain in fact as well as in theory a “free world.” 

To my mind this truth is best summarized in 
several sentences from President Eisenhower’s 
recent State of the Union message: ® 


We must be strong, above all, in the spiritual resources 
upon which all else depends. We must be devoted with 
all our heart to the values we defend. We must know 
that each of these values and virtues applies with equal 
force at the ends of the earth and in our relations with 
our neighbor next door. ... 


I would point out, in this connection, that the 
U.N. Charter in fact provides an important 
method of identifying common interest as well as 
a framework for cooperative action. Although 
wisely it does not attempt to define and codify 
rigid rules of conduct, it does at the same time 
expound those general interests which men share 
merely by reason of being members of the human 
society. 


The Method of International Communism 


. . . free inquiry is always the first casualty 
of the police state. The essence of such a system is 
to “educate” out of people’s minds the ability to 
make choices, except within a set pattern. This I 
believe to be the most frightful and frightening 
aspect of that system. It consists, as one writer 
has put it, in “obliterating the questions,” by alter- 
ing the outlook which gives rise to the questions 
in the first place. 

From my own experience in observing and deal- 
ing with Communist representatives at the United 
Nations, I have often wondered whether they are 
in fact psychologically capable of making objec- 
tive judgments concerning matters in issue be- 
tween us. Even some of those whose duties have 
kept them in this country for extended periods, 
who have talked to many Americans, who have 
read the press and heard the radio, appear to be 
incapable—rather than merely unwilling—to 
recognize facts and to draw inescapable logical 
inferences from those facts. 

This is indeed the very objective of the training 
and indoctrination of persons subject to the Com- 
munist system. It is also, of course, the funda- 
mental explanation of the Iron Curtain. 

One of the inevitable consequences of thought 
control is the destruction of moral values. An es- 
sential premise of our philosophy of life is that 
only the free man can be the responsible man, and 
that morality in the last analysis rests upon the 
choice by the free man of the right alternative. 

The contrast between the fundamental points of 
view of the two systems is well demonstrated, I 
think, by setting side by side the following sen- 
tences—one from Lenin and one from the English- 
man, John Bright. John Bright wrote: “There 
is no permanent greatness in a nation except it be 
based on morality.” Lenin, discussing the Com- 


* Ibid., Feb. 9, 1953, p. 211. 
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munist state, wrote in 1920: “Our morality is de. 
duced from the class struggle of the proletariat, 
and Communist morality is the morality which 
serves this struggle.” 

As was perceived by the representatives of the 
Asian Governments at the Rangoon Conference 
and as we should continually stress—the deadly 
fallacy of the Communist system is that complete 
tyranny can give birth to what they call “com. 
plete democracy.” 

The principal method used in the Communist 
system to destroy the ability of men to make free 
and rational judgments, is to attack diversity and 
separateness. The individual is attacked as the 
symbol of the free mind. The minority group is 
attacked as the symbol of the free culture. Nation- 
alism is attacked as the symbol of the free politica] 
entity. I should like to discuss each of these in 
turn. 

First, the attack on the individual. The human 
person is the subject and the property of the state, 
I should like to cite some examples within my 
own experience. You recall that in August of 
1948 the Russian school teacher, Mrs. Kasen- 
kina, sought freedom at the risk of her life by 
leaping from the window of the Soviet Consulate 
in New York City. The Soviet political ma- 
chinery rolled into high gear in a genuine attempt 
to reclaim her even while she lay near death in 
a New York hospital. The American Ambassa- 
dor was called to the Kremlin at midnight; the 
Soviet Ambassador at Washington made several 
calls on the Department of State. Having 
attended these meetings myself, I can attest to 
the urgent and importunate manner in which 
demand was made for the custody of this lone 
Soviet subject, whose crime was her desire not to 
return to the Soviet Union. Of course we re- 
jected the demand as being contrary to the ethical 
and legal code by which we are governed. 

I thought of this incident several times during 
the debate in the U.N. General Assembly a few 
months ago concerning the Korean prisoners of 
war. Our refusal to agree to repatriate by force, 
against their will, prisoners of war held by us 
was violently attacked by the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Vyshinsky. At one point in his 
argument, Vyshinsky flatly and baldly proclaimed 
that the prisoner of war had no will other than 
the will of the state. In other words, the individ- 
ual does not exist as such, but his whole purpose 
and meaning consist in his relation to the all- 
powerful tyranny of the state. 

The attack on the minority as a symbol of the 
free culture includes the persecution of ethnic, 
national, and religious groups. The most shock- 
ing current example is, of course, the anti-Semitic 
atrocities which have aroused the indignation and 
anxious concern of the world. 

What started out as the fallacious Marxist 
doctrine of stateless freedom in a classless society 
now has been corrupted to an even lower level 
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into the racist, power-hungry, and imperialist 
practices of Stalinism. 

The third target I have mentioned is that of 
nationalism as the symbol of the free political 
entity. 

The Soviet-sponsored aggression against the 
Republic of Korea is one of the most ruthless 
attempts in history to extinguish a proud and 
ancient nationalism. It is true that whole states 
and peoples have been subjugated by Soviet im- 

erialism since the war. But this has for the 
most part been done by the hatchet and the rope 
rather than by military conquest. Korea is the 
symbol of nationhood standing against overt 
aggression. 

It is natural that peoples who have newly won 
their own independence should feel a concern in 
similar aspirations on the part of others. 

Surely there is all the more reason for them 
tomake common cause with a nationalism fighting 
for its very life against the armed Communist 
aggressor. For if a living nation is allowed thus 
to be destroyed, what is the prospect for nations 


‘yet waiting to be born? Communist dogma has 
always recognized the fact that, as Stalin wrote 
‘in 1924, national liberation movements “contain 


unexhausted revolutionary possibilities.” Could 
any warning be more explicit? 

The satellite system is another proof of the 
mockery of Soviet pretensions of support for self- 
determination. “Satellitism,” the new colonial- 
ism, is in the ancient line of the despot. 

Taken altogether, the factors I have mentioned 
show the contrast between Communist promise 
and performance. It promised “equality,” yet it 
has formed what has been called a “highly organ- 
ized inequality.” As against its slogan of “anti- 
imperialism,” the Communist objectives have been 
described as “differing from the traditional aims 
of the Tsars only in being more ambitious.” And 
Lenin’s promise of freedom—“the withering away 
of the state”—has built itself a monolithic monu- 
ment in the form of the most elaborate total state 
in history! 


The Method of Democratic Society 


It is not sufficient to define democracy simply as 
the opposite of everything communism stands for. 
Nor is it enough to dismiss the subject by talking 
of “freedom” alone. 

For many people in the world, “freedom” is a 
vague and distant dream. Nothing in space which 
has only one dimension can be perceived by the 
human senses. So, likewise, “freedom” remains 
an abstract idea until it is perceived as a dimen- 
sion of something else. We must therefore make 
clear that what we seek is a free and a just 
society—freedom with @ sense of community, 
freedom and responsibility. 

This must be the objective of our leadership, 
since we shall not be able to build confidence on 
any other basis. 
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Woodrow Wilson said in his essay on “Leaders 
of Men,” that “persuasion is accomplished by 
— into the confidence of those you would 
ead. 

To that end, there is needed a practical and un- 
derstandable approach. Our foreign policy must, 
in President Eisenhower’s words, be “clear, con- 
sistent, and confident.” Confidence will not be 
built on a foundation of mere words and phrases, 
however eloquent. 


We must demonstrate by “practical politics” 
that we understand the values of diversity and that 
we sympathize with local needs, pressures, and 
sensitivities. We do not hold to the same views as 
the Asian Socialists to whom I have referred. 
Yet their Rangoon resolution shows how much we 
have of common interest. We must not be 
strangers to any who seek to be guided by demo- 
cratic procedures and a humanist philosophy. 

At the same time, even though the American 
forum of democracy may not be exportable, the 
American deal is. —— 

Lincoln saw the value of the gift we have to 
offer, and he saw that its highest value was in the 
sharing of it. He long had sought to find what 
great principle or idea it was that had kept this 
country together. He finally found it, he once 
wrote, 1n 
that sentiment in the Declaration of Independence which 
gave liberty not alone to the people of this country, but 
hope to all the world for all future time. It was that 
which gave promise that in due time the weight would 


be lifted from the shoulders of all men and that all should 
have an equal chance, 


It may be that the greatest contrast between the 
Communist system and ours is that they have be- 
trayed their revolution, while we have been faith- 
ful to ours. After all, when the new state of In- 
donesia was born a few years ago, with our help 
and that of the United Nations, the U.N. Declara- 
tion of Human Rights was written into their Con- 
stitution—not the Communist manifesto. And on 
their currency and stamps appeared not the faces 
of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin—but those of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Lincoln ! 


Ambassador Gross Commended 
for Services to U.N. 


U.S./U.N. press release dated February 21 


The U.S. Mission to the United Nations made 
public on February 22 a letter, dated February 24, 
from President Dwight D. Eisenhower to Ambas- 
sador Ernest A. Gross, accepting his resignation 
as deputy U.S. representative to the United Na- 
tions, as deputy representative of the United 
States in the Security Council, and as U.S. rep- 
resentative in the Peace Observation Commission. 
In addition, President Truman’s letter of Janu- 
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ary 16 to Ambassador Gross, commending him for 
his service, was also made public. 

Ambassador Gross has been nominated by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to be U.S. Representative to the 
second half of the Seventh Session of the General 
Assembly, which opened on February 24. 

Following are the texts of the letters sent by 
President Eisenhower and Mr. Truman to Ambas- 
sador Gross: 


Dear Ampassapvor Gross: In accordance with 
your request, I regretfully accept your resigna- 
tion as the Deputy United States Representative 
to the United Nations, Deputy United States Rep- 
resentative in the Security Council, and the 
United States Representative in the Peace Obser- 
vation Commission. I have been informed that 
you have for some time been desirous of returning 
to private life and that your remaining in office has 
involved personal sacrifice. 

You have rendered many valuable services dur- 
ing your tour of duty at the United Nations, and 
you deserve the hearty appreciation of your fel- 
low citizens. 

I am pleased to learn from Ambassador Lodge 
of your willingness to continue to serve as United 
States Representative to the Seventh Session of 
the General Assembly, and I know that in so doing 
you can be of great assistance in facilitating the 
work of Ambassador Lodge and your successor. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dwieut D. E1senHOWER 





Dear Mr. Gross: I have received your letter 
enclosing the copy of your resignation which you 
are submitting to President-elect Eisenhower. 

I appreciate your kind words about my support 
of the United Nations. As you know, I have al- 
ways regarded the Charter of the United Nations 
as the cornerstone of our foreign policy and I am 
sure that the American people will continue to 

ive it their strongest support and fullest con- 
dence. 

I have closely followed your efforts of the past 
three years to carry out, in close association with 
Ambassador Austin, the policies of the United 
States Government in the United Nations. I am 
well aware that the critical decisions facing the 
United Nations during these years have imposed 
upon you particularly weighty responsibilities. 

ou have had to work constantly at a grueling 
pace involving great personal sacrifice. In these 
difficult circumstances you have done an outstand- 
ing job and earned the gratitude of your country. 

I know that you can be depended upon, whether 
or not you have public office, to continue your sup- 
port for the United Nations and its aims of inter- 
national peace, security, and welfare. I offer my 
best wishes for the future and once again my ap- 
preciation for your faithful and diligent services. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry TroMan 
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Congressional Investigations 
of the Department 


Press Conference Statement by Secretary Dulles 


Press release 109 dated February 27 


I should like to anticipate some probable ques. 
tions. They relate to my attitude toward cop. 
gressional investigations of the Department of 
State. 

As President Eisenhower pointed out in his 
State of the Union message, the primary respon- 
sibility for personnel rests, as he put it, “squarely 
upon the Executive branch.” ? Much is being done 
in that respect. A new security program is being 
worked out primarily by the Department of Jus- 
tice. Within the State Department we are goin 
about the matter in an orderly and, I believe, ef. 
fective way. 

Mr. Lourie, the new Under Secretary of State 
for Administration, has the primary responsibil- 
ity for this. In order that he might have a degree 
of authority commensurate with the task, Con- 
gress passed a special law to create his new office. 
This, however, entailed some delay so that Mr. 
Lourie has only been in office for about 10 days. 
He has selected a new security officer, Mr. Me- 
Leod, who has had long and distinguished service 
with Mr. Hoover in the FBI, and has more re- 
cently served as administrative assistant to Sena- 
tor Styles Bridges. He is recognized in 
congressional circles as being eminently qualified 
for his new task. He will take office next Monday. 

Obviously, however, the work of the Under Sec- 
retary of State for Administration and his secur- 
ity officer is only just getting under way, and it 
will be a matter of months before the personnel 
situation within the State Department is in satis- 
factory shape. Remember that there are about 
42,000 people involved. 

While this situation is being worked out from 
within, there are also congressional inquiries 
going on. 

As President Eisenhower pointed out in his 
press conference the day before yesterday, Con- 
gress is a coordinate branch of the Government. 
It has broad powers of investigation. These pow- 
ers must be respected and so far as I am concerned, 
they will be respected. 

I am prepared to defend what I know to be 
sound and defensible. I am not prepared blindly 
to defend a situation which was created under my 
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redecessors and which I have taken office with a 
mandate to change. 

I welcome any disclosures resulting from con- 
ressional inquiries that will help to make the De- 
partment of State more competent, loyal, and se- 
ure. 
, That, however, does not mean that the State 
Department policies or procedures are being dic- 
tated by other than the responsible officers of the 
State Department itself. The responsibilities for 
the conduct of the State Department fall squarely 
on my shoulders, and I expect to exercise them in 
a just and fair manner. I do not intend to take 
precipitate action. The Department will act only 
after the facts have been fully and fairly de- 
veloped, and on the basis of what they disclose. 

I frankly concede that the present months are 
months of difficulty, since it will necessarily take 
considerable time before the new administration 
through its own orderly processes can correct the 
accumulated errors of the last 20 years. It isa 
time when exposure through congressional action 
isto be expected. I point out that, so far, the con- 
gressional inquiries into the Department of State 
have had the support not only of the Republican, 
but the Democrat, members of the investigating 
committees. 


Personnel Announcements 


Press Conference Statements by Secretary Dulles 


Dr. Johnson Becomes Head of IIA 
Press release 110 dated February 27 


As I think it has been announced briefly,’ Robert 
L. Johnson, the head of Temple University, will 
be starting in here on March 2 to head the work 
of the International Information Administration, 
which includes the Voice of America. He will not 
only assume the operational responsibilities but 
he will also become part of the study which is going 
on as to the future of that organization. 

A number of studies are already under way, as 
you know, being conducted primarily by the com- 
mittee which is headed up by William Jackson, as 
to how best to organize our psychological activi- 
ties,? and Mr. Johnson, as Director of the Informa- 
tion Service and Voice of America, will participate 
in those discussions about the future of that work. 
Whatever the future is, it will of course remain 
_— the policy guidance of the Department of 

tate. 


*See White House press release dated February 24. 
*For text of an announcement relating to the appoint- 
ment of this committee, see BULLETIN of Feb. 9, 1953, 
p. 217. 
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Appointment of Assistant Secretary 
for Administration 


Press release 111 dated February 27 


Another personnel announcement that I am 
making today is the selection of Edward Thomp- 
son Wailes to be Assistant Secretary of State for 
Administration. He will have under his immedi- 
ate jurisdiction the Office of Budget and Finance, 
the Office of Operating Facilities, the Management 
Staff, the Director General of the Foreign Service, 
the Foreign Buildings Operations, and the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Reports. 

These were part of the functions formerly per- 
formed by the Deputy Under Secretary of State, 
Mr. Humelsine, who has now resigned. As you 
know, the other part of Mr. Humelsine’s functions 
relating to security have been transferred to the 
new Administrator for Security and Consular Af- 
fairs, Robert Walter Scott McLeod, whose ap- 
pointment was announced on February 25. 


Confirmation 


The Senate on February 27 confirmed John M. Cabot 
as Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs. 


Appointment of Robert W. S. McLeod 


The Department of State on February 25 (press release 
104) announced the appointment of Robert Walter Scott 
McLeod, of Concord, N. H., as Administrator of the Bureau 
of Security and Consular Affairs. Mr. McLeod, a former 
member of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and ad- 
ministrative assistant to Sen. Styles Bridges, is cutting 
short his vacation to assume his new duties on March 2. 

Mr. McLeod will have responsibility for security and 
consular affairs, as well as personnel. These responsibili- 
ties were formerly under the general supervision of the 
Deputy Under Secretary of State for Administration. As 
Administrator of the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs, Mr. McLeod will have general supervision over 
the operations of the Office of Security, the Passport Of- 
fice, the Visa Office, the Office of Protective Services, and 
the Munitions Office. In addition he will have supervision 
over the Office of Personnel. He will be directly respon- 
sible to Under Secretary of State for Administration 
Donold Lourie and, through Mr. Lourie, to the Secretary 
of State. 





THE FOREIGN SERVICE 











Confirmations 


The Senate on February 27 confirmed Karl L. Rankin 
as Ambassador to China. 

The Senate on February 27 confirmed James Clement 
Dunn as Ambassador to Spain. 

The Senate on February 27 confirmed C. Douglas Dillon 
as Ambassador to France. 
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Africa 

The problems of Tunisia and Morocco in the 
seventh session of the General eran 
(Howard) ee wee 


American Principles 


Democracy and communism in the modern 
world (Gross) . lige ee 
Purpose of resolution on captive peoples 
(Dulles) aor Gee : 0, ewe 


American Republics 
CHILE: Letter of credence 


Asia 
KOREA: 
Facts of the Korean situation (Lodge) 
U.S. to make full settlement for Korean cur- 
rency advances . as oe oe ee ee 


Claims and Property 
Agreement for validation of German Dollar 
Bonds ae eee ee et ee 


Congress 

Congressional investigations of the Department 
(Dulles) ivck & ko enw ia eee os 

Purpose of resolution on captive peoples 
(Dulles) Se ee ae Bae Seen oe 


Europe 


FRANCE: The problems of Tunisia and Morocco 
in the seventh session of the General As- 
sembly (Howard) a ee 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Feb. 24-27, 1953 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department of 
State, Washington 25, D. C. 


No. Date Subject 
799 2/24 Governing body (Ito) 

*100 2/24 Exchange of persons 

101 2/24 Letter of credence: Chile 

102 2/24 Letter of credence: Nepal 

103 2/25 U.S. payment to Korea 

104 2/25 McLeod: Security administrator 
105 2/26 Dulles: Enslavement of peoples 
106 2/26 German external debts 

107 2/26 German debt agreement signed 
108 2/26 German dollar bond agreement 
109 2/27 Dulles: Congressional investigations 
110 2/27 Dulles: Johnson, head of Ita 
111 2/27 Dulles: Appointment of Wailes 
*112 2/27 Exchange of persons 


* Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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